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CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

Miss BROWNE (better known as Charlotte 
Elizabeth, being the name she adopted as her 
literary title) was one of those women who 
subscribed to the idea of the inferiority of her 
sex; and yet she exemplified a spirit, actively 
occupied a sphere, and adopted a profession 
which are usually considered amongst the 
most peculiarly masculine. From their clear, 
beautiful style—from their candor and ear- 
nestness, so calculated to excite admiration— 
and from the fierceness and dogmatism, s 
calculated to induce a feeling of vexation an 
repulsion, no one would attempt to sex her 
works, She was ardent, enthusiastic, imagin- 
ative, and strong, and so are her writings. 
Charlotte Elizabeth is less known in Scotland 
than in England or Ireiand, for the latter was 
the scene of her earlier, the other of her later, 
labors, and she is known chiefly as a polemical 
writer in both. She has won to herself a re- 
spectable fame, however, and has left a mem- 
ory which is peculiarly dear to many who 
knew her personally, as well as to many who 
were only privileged to know her in her books. 


The father of Charlotte Elizabeth, the Rev. 


Mr. Browne, was rector of the parish of St. 
Giles, in the city of Norwich, and a minor 


canon of the cathedral. She was born on the 
Ist of October, in the year 1790, in the above- 
named city, and soon displayed uncommon 
vivacity and aptitude for acquiring knowledge. 
Her mind was early led into the peculiar 
channel which colored all her feelings, and 
ultimately dominated over all her sentiments. 
Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs ” was her first book, 
and it was upon the basis and through the 
medium of this series of heart-stirring histories 
that her imagination and intellect and prin- 
ciples were developed and biassed. She im- 
bibed the positive spirit of martyrdom in her 
gay, young years, and acquired as its antithesis 
a determined hostility to the Church of Rome. 
A passionate maintenance of Protestantism, 
and a life-long crusade against Papacy, were 
the two grand characteristics of her being, 
and the avowed purpose of her labors. The 
character of her education, the position and 
circumstances in which she was placed, and 
by which she was surrounded in early life; her 
independent thought; the chagrin that chilled 
her warm, passionate heart ; and the infirmity 
which isolated her greatly from the general 
world—all these operating upon an active 
temperament and vivid imagination, could not 
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fail to develop a singular mind and a self-reli- 
ant heart. 

At seven years of age Miss Browne had so 
well taught herself to read that she could 
cowprehend the plays of Shakspeare ; indeed, 
what seems to us no humble assertion of 
genius, she tells us that “the character of 
Shylock burst upon her at that tender age, 
even as Shakspeare had conceived it.” In 
her autobiography she describes her pursuits 
and feelings at this early period of her life 
with much eloquence and vigor. Premature 
and constant application to books so operated 
upon the eyes of this young and insatiable 
student, that she became blind, and for a long 
time seemed hopelessly and forever condemned 
to darkness ; but God in his good providence 
gave back the sunlight to the sightless one, 
and amongst the green fields and salubrious 
airs of Bawburgh, to which her father re- 
moved for her sake, she regained her health 
of body, and restored a healthier tone to her 
mind, : 

Charlotte Elizabeth was born during a time 
of revolution, and her character partook of 
that fervid and extreme excitation which is 
the life of those stirring times. She dwells, 
in her autobiography, with extreme delight 
upon the memory of the times when our Eng- 
lish peasantry buckled on their armor with 
chivalric alacrity to meet Napoleon, and she 
declaims with all her might against the king- 
maker. We cannot wonder at those illustra- 
tions of her thoughts and feelings, when we 
find her telling us that her grandmother “ ab- 
horred the French. Indeed, her strongest 
denunciations against reigning modes were 
usually clenched with the triumphant assertion 
that they were French fashions. I knew that 
she was a Protester and Tory of no common 
stamp, and I knew that she brought her Bible 
forward in support of every opinion that she 
uttered.” Charlotte Elizabeth rarely visited 
this aged parent without finding her engaged 
in the study of the Scriptures, and we have 
no doubt that these visits, and this connection 
of the blessed Word of God with virulence 
and hatred, conduced to infuse a portion of 
acerbity and unamiable zealotry into the mind 
of the grandchild. Miss Browne’s father sud- 
denly died in the fulness of his strength and 
manhood; her brother joined the army in the 
peninsula, and she, marrying Captain George 
Pelhan of the 60th rifle corps, proceeded, 
after six months’ sojourn with her mother, to 
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join her husband, who had preceded her to 


Nova Scotia. A short residence in that colony 
finished the romance of her early life, and re- 
vealed to her the illusion which she had be- 
lieved to be marriage. She had been unj 

to a soldier, but she had not been mated with 
a congenial spirit; she had compromised her 
prospects of a home: she had bonded the 
treasure of her love; she had cancelled the 
brightness of her earthly future by a legal act 
which was destitute of the sanction of true 
love. After three years spent in America, 
Captain Pelhan and his wife returned to Eu- 
rope—she to meet her mother in England, he 
to proceed to his paternal estate in Ireland, 
whither she soon followed him. The feelings 
with which she first visited Ireland were those 
of utter repugnance; the sentiments which 
the character and condition of the people 
ultimately induced were those of unbounded 
love. This is a singular disposition of this 
talented lady’s mind. She was mot a moder- 
ate in any sense of the word; her prejudices 
and affections and antipathies, were all of the 
same extreme character. Separation from her 
husband, and the chagrins which naturally 
arise from discovering the wreck and ruin of 
the affections, induced a self-communion and 
thoughtfulness that were certainly favorable 
to the development of her principles. Her 
deafness, too, which was very intense, con- 
duced to the same habits of thought. It was 
while living with her mother in the neighbor- 
hood of Kilkenny that her mind became deeply 
impressed with religious convictions, and her 
heart stirred with religious feelings ; and from 
her observations of the peasantry, and their 
manners of thought and worship, she was in- 
duced to take decided ground in the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic controversy. The 
practical tendencies of her character, and the 
active earnestness of her zeal, soon directed 
her to a mode of aiding the cause which she 
had espoused. She became the author of 
little tales and tracts for distribution amongst 
the people, and sought to devote her personal 
activities to the instruction of deaf and dumb 
children. Her writings attracted the atten- 
tion of the officials of the Dublin Society for 
the Conversion of the People of Ireland, and 
by and by she became a famous and highly 
esteemed polemical writer. Her productions 
were valued not only as auxiliaries in the 
cause of Protestantism, but as matters of mere 
literary trade; and this latter circumstance 
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induced Captain Pelhan to lay claim to the 
proceeds of her writings as a source of revenue. 
This mean and heartless conduct induced Mrs, 
Pelhan to assume the name of Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth, by which cognomen she is best known 
to the world. 

The most beautiful episode of Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s life, and the sweetest of the recol- 
lections that hover round her being, is that 
episode which introduces “dumb Jack” into 
her history, and are the recollections of that 

oor boy’s connection with her. The descrip- 
ion of the wild, idealess, dumb Irish boy's 
education and conversion is extremely beauti- 
ful, graphic, and touching; and the history 
of the development of his soul is sublime, 
The inner man, the spirit man, the life, was 
fenced up in a tomb of flesh and bone, into 
which it seemed impossible that a ray of the 
divine spirit could penetrate. The senses to 
perceive that things of beauty, and strength, 
and power existed, were abundantly given to 
the poor youth, but the medium of communi- 
cating ideas, and of revealing the source and 
purpose of creation to his soul, seemed to be 
denied to him. Suddenly, however, a con- 
sciousness of the better and nobler life burst 
through the cerements of the dumb boy’s 
soul, and he felt and knew of Gol, and angels, 
and Jesus, and heaven. 

In the summer of 1824, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, who had shared the perils of a sojourn 
in Ireland during a period of fierce conten- 
tion, and who had rendered herslf conspicu- 
ous by her writings and personal labors, was 
recalled to England to meet her only brother, 
and Jack, her dumb protege, accompanied 
her, and when he had reached the age of 
nineteen he died. In England our authoress 
threw herself into the very cauldron of trou- 
bled political ebullitions, and it is wonderful 
to observe the apologetic manner in which 
she receives dogmatical tyranny, and upholds 
despotism. Her zeal, based upon prejudice 
and feeling more than upon knowledge, ex- 
emplifies itself sometimes in a lamentable 
obliquity of correct sentiment and historical 
truth. She says what she feels, and supposes 
that she is writing facts. She was always 
tormented with an apparition of Popery, and 
saw in all history and present action an ele- 
ment of its invasive spirit. Her references to 
the aggressions of the executive upon the 
liberties of the English people are worthy of 
Laud, and are really unique in this age of 
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liberty and progress: “From time to time, 
as fresh treasons rendered them necessary, 
restrictions were also laid upon the legislative 
and corporative elections, until in all its parts 
the body politic of England presented a pure 
image of Protestantism, undefiled* by the 
Babylonish garment or wedge of polluted 
gold.” Every thing, in the eyes of this strong- 
minded, talented woman, was subsidiary, not 
to the sublime idea of Christianity, but of 
Protestantism. She speaks, in the above vig- 
orous extract, of the suppression of justice, 
and of the despotism over the human com 
science, with extreme placidity, consoling her- 
self with the belief that Protestantism, the 
symbol of liberty, by this means was placed 
in the ascendant. 

In England, Charlotte Elizabeth actively 
associated herself with the political party 
which she identified as the true Christian 
party, and yet, despite of the tendency which 
her mind received to bigotry from such an 
association, she was not a virulent bigot. It 
is extremely dangerous to judge of the spirit 
of an individual from an individual aspect of 
his mind, as shown in his writings. Such is 
the incompleteness of our rhetoric, that in 
positively condemning or accepting a propo- 
sition in religion or ethics we seem as posi- 
tively to accept or condemn its antithesis. A 
man may declare his abhorrence of bigotry, 
and at the same time may have no sympathies 
with latitudinarianism, although his reprehen- 
sion of one extreme almost naturally seems 
to place him beside the commendation of the 
other extreme. Charlotte Elizabeth’s candor 
and the strength of her feelings led her to 
speak out, and to speak strongly. Neverthe- 
less, there was still the woman element in her 
nature, to soften and subdue her heart to- 
wards the humanity of Roman Catholicism, 
although she rejected its doctrinal and meta- 
physical elements. During the ten years of 
her life succeeding 1824, Mrs. Pelham devoted 
her mind to the examination of questions in 
theology, and to writing the various works 
which conduced to still more build wy and es- 
tablish her literary fame; and in 1834 she 
was induced to edit the Christian Lady's 
Magazine. 

In 1837 the death of Captain Pelhan re- 
leased Charlotte Elizabeth from the legal 
bondage of her, false position, and in 1841 
she married Mr. Tonna. In the summer of 
this year the Protestant Association conferred 
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upon her the editorsifip of the Protestant 
Magazine and she continued to discharge 
this duty during four years, until the maga- 
zine changed proprietors. When we follow 
Charlotte Elizabeth from the editor’s chair 
and the arena of controversy into the retire-. 
ment of her home and her garden, she ap- 
pears in a most pleasing and beautiful light. 
“Immediately after breakfast, she went to 
her desk, locking the door of her room to 
prevent interruption—the company of her two 
dogs and a splendid cockatoo assisting rather 
than interfering with her meditations; and 
when her pen was laid aside her garden 
afforded her new delight. She smiled at lady 
gardeners, who only employed the labors of 
others. From the moment the gravel walks 
and beds were formed all was the work of 
her own hands, and the most laborious opera- 
tions were to her refreshment and pleasure. 
Each plant, each bud was familiar to her ; she 
knew its history, its vicissitudes; and the 
growth of each became a source of never- 
failing interest. The emotions produced in 
her mind by the brilliant tints of flowers and 
gems can only be compared to those of music 
in others. She would often lay down her pen 
in the midst of some work requiring all the 
energy of her mind and much concentration 
of thought, and go to her garden for half an 
hour, and»while scemingly wholly absorbed 
in pruning or transplanting, she was really 
engaged in her work, and the apparent loss 
of time was amply repaid by the rapidity with 
which she wrote out the ideas conceived and 
matured during this healthful relaxation. She 
was totally deaf, and consequently the only 
means of communication with her was through 
the finger alphabet; so that when thus ab- 
sorbed ‘a single motion broke in upon her 
thoughts as painfully as a word would have 
done on the reverie of a poet whose ears were 
listening for music. Her love of her garden 
was only equalled by her love for animals; 
but it was in their unrestrained happiness 
that her heart delighted. Their habits, wants, 
and feelings, were intimately understood by 
her, and closely attended td. She felt that 
the alienation of the animals from man was 
part of the penalty for man’s original and 
habitual sin, and their reconciliation and love 
gave her a foretaste of the enjoyment she an- 
ticipated whep, that curse being removed, the 
child should lay its hand on the cockatrice’s 
den. A cancer at last attacked the frame of 
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this gifted woman, and although medical 
treatment greatly modified the virulence of 
the disease and abated her sufferings, the fatal 
malady carried her off on the 12th day of 
July, 1846. The insidious and indefatigable 
malady had long before her death destroyed 
the action of one of her arms, and had ren- 
dered her incapable of locomotion, but still 
she continued, with the assistance of some 
mechanical contrivances, to write. She had 
retired to Ramsgate two days before her de- 
cease, and died there in the arms of her hus- 
band. 

‘ Charlotte Elizabeth’s career was eminently 
inductive. She began her literary life from 
an impulse, and wrote a little tract; and then, 
by the inevitable force of her will and ten- 
dencies, she became an eminent and volumin- 
ous partisan writer. Her first essays were 
jittle tales, illustrative of her favorite ideas, 
and these were scattered about amongst the 
Irish peasantry in the form of tracts. Grad- 
ually her efforts became more extended and 
elaborate, and found a welcome place on the 
tables of the English peer. The imagination 
of Charlotte Elizabeth was fertile and bold, 
but it was also somewhat eccentric. She did 
not possess that complete, clear, definite capa- 
city for outline which must always distinguish 
a firstrate writer; she could not cut out in 
pure relief the pictures of things and men; 
but in her descriptions and illustrations of the 
feelings she was very successful. Her pen 
was very prolific, vigorous, and graphic. In 
two years and two months she wrote her 
“ Rockite,” “The System,” “Izram,” “Con- 
sistency,” “ Perseverance,” “ Allan M’Leod,” 
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“ Zadoe,” and upwards of thirty little books 


and tracts, besides contributions to various 
periodicals. This remarkable fecundity of in- 
tellect scarcely finds a parallel in the history 
of contemporaneous literature. Jt must be 
remembered, that although Charlotte Eliza- 
beth’s writings became a source of great profit 
to her, and although she was eagerly besough+ 
to devote her talents exclusively to profes- 
sional literature, yet she steadily maintained 
the higher ground she had assumed as an au- 
thoress, and refused to turn aside from her 
original purpose, that of conversion of souls 
to God. Her “ Letters from Ireland,” which 
she wrote during a temporary sojourn in that 
beloved land in 1837; her “ Watchman,” a 
series of papers which she contributed to the 
Protestant Magazine during her editorship 
of that journal; and “Judah’s Lion,” one of 
her most stirring and sentimental tales, all 
conduce to depreciate one aspect of religious 
faith, and to exalt and establish another. 

The countenance of Charlotte Elizabeth 
was calm, placid, and thoughtful, and scarcely 
indicative of that almost virulent state of feel- 
ing which she sometimes exhibits in her works. 
Her brow was large, and her eyes very bright 
and reflective. Her infirmity of shearing 
threw her much into herself, and encouraged 
that independence of thought and habit of 
self-communion which distinguished her. She 
saw through an intensely antique and venerable 
medium—the medium of the times of Eliza- 
beth and the Reformation, and she wrote with 
the strength and somewhat with the spirit of 
an early Protestant pamphleteer. — 





Concert Pitcn.—A pamphlet, just pub-: 


Caus, Descartes, and Diderot, have endeavored 


lished by M. de la Fage, on tonic unity, and the | to determine one sole tone; but variations have 
necessity of fixing a universal pitch in music, | constantly taken place, and the diapason has 
states that the Chinese diapason is a sonorous | risen, until, at length, it has been necessary to 
tube, the tone of which has not varied since the | fix it by a deeree. M. Berlioz, he adds, goes so 
year 2500 before Jesus Christ. Plutarch, he | far as to propose that organ builders and piano- 
remarks, speaks of an instrument by which C. | forte makers-shall be condemned to fae or im- 
Gracelus pitched his voice when about to ad- | prisonment if they sell instruments out of the 
dress a multitude. He says that several learned | pitch fixed by law.— Critic. 

men, and amongst them Gerbert, Salomon de | 
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from The North British Review. 

1. Souvenirs de la vie Militaire en Afrique. 
By Pierre de Castellane. 1 vol. in 18mo. 
Paris: L. Hachette and Co. 

2. Caracterés et Récits du temps, Histoires 
Sentimentales et Militaires.. By Paul 
de Melenes. 2 vols. in 18mo. Paris: 
Michel Levy. 

3. Le Graad Desert Les Chevaux du Sahara. 
By General Daumas. 2 vols. Paris: 
Michel Levy. 

4. Un Eté dans le Sahara, Une annee dans 
le Sahel. By Eugene Fromentin. 2 
vols, in 18mo. Paris: Michel Levy. 


OnE of the greatest musicians of this age 
was once applied to by a lady, whom it is no 
exaggeration to call a remarkably fine piano- 
forte player, and was entreated to give her 
some advice upon her execution of the works 
of such masters as Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, 
etc. He politely but firmly refused. “Do 
not you think the lady has real talent?” in- 
quired a friend. “She has every requisite of 
a magnificent performer,” was the reply— 
“fine touch, strength, delicacy, precision, exe- 
cution, but...” “But what?” persisted 
the friend, “ why will you not help her with 
your counsels?” “Because,” rejoined the 
great artist, “she and I would cease to com- 
prehend each other at the first word I should 
utter. I should have only to say to her this, 
—‘ you execute in perfection whatsoever you 
chose, but you feel falsely ; if I am to enter 
into communication with you, and to explain 
to you what my convictions are, touching the 
beauties and the intentions of this or that 
divinity of my musical Olympus, I shall simply 
have to repeat to you at every instant, Feel 
otherwise—be otherwise impressed, in a word, 
change your nature.’ What earthly use do 
you fancy there could be in that? No, my 
dear sir, I could more easily do good by my 
advice to a far inferior performer, but the 
vibrations of whose nature should respond 
truly to the mighty harmonies of those who, 
to me, are the representatives of absolute 
beauty and truth, under the artistic form of 
music.” These words may be applied in 
.many other cases. There are things that 
may be described, and there are things that 
must be felt, and felt rightly ; that is, felt in 
such a way that their key-note, if it may be 
so termed, shall strike upon and awaken 
sympathetic vibrations, out of which shall 
sound forth the perfect harmony of the per- 
fect chord. Wherever this harmony is heard, 
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its perfection is acknowledged. Now, the 
“key-note,” if the word may be a second 
time recurred to, of Algeria, is one that will 
admit of none save its own. simplest, most 
natural harmonies. If you seek to marry it 
to any tking “ scientific,” or complex, you are 
lost, and out of the pale of artistic truth. 
There is more than one way in which Algeria 
may impress you, and its truth has more than 
one aspect ; but the sine qud non is, that you 
should see iés truth simply, and not through 
the medium of any secondary conventional 
pre-conceived truths of your own. 

Painting is, up to the present day, the art 
whereby the effect produced upon the French 
mind, by the various aspects of Algerian civ- 
ilization, has been best chronicled. Painting 
—the art itself—has of course not gained by 
this ; but, as our object is not, in these pages, 
to enter into a disquisition upon art in the 
abstract, we will not pause to point out how, 
when the subject portrayed becomes domi- 
nant, and “local coloring” grows to be a 
necessity, art must necessarily be all but ex- 
tinct, we will merely, en passant, notice the 
use made of painting in the case under exam- 
ination. Painting, we therefore repeat, has 
been until now the best medium through 
which the French mind has shown its appre- 
hension of the various aspects of that strange 
land now called the African colony of France. 
Delacroix and Decamps have really seen Al- 
geria as Algeria is, been struck by the tone 
we have above alluded to, and really responded 
to it by tts own natural harmonies; they have, 
each of them, felt truly the aspects of the 
land before them, and have obeyed their im-- 
pression. Neither have gained, as painters, 
in all this, but’as the reflectors of what cannot 
be described, both are admirable. The Dante 
et Virgile of Eugene Delacroix, or the Bataille 
des Cimbres of Decamps, are as superior, as 
pictures, to the Femmes d’ Alger of the for- 
mer, or the Hcole Turque of the latter,‘as an 
original work is to a translation; but, it is 
enough to look, for a moment, at the intense, 
blue of one of Delacroix’s African skies, to 
see flapping in the wind the blinding red of 
one of his Arab mantles, or to cast a glance 
at a baked white wall of Decamps, to ‘have 
Algeria living before you, flashed back piti- 
lessly upon your aching eye-balls, by sky and 
wall and mantle. This perfect truth attained 
to comes from the simple fact of reflection 
only having been aimed at. Each of these 
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illustrious artists has “felt rightly” the 
genius of that portion of the East called Al- 
geria. He has copied what presented itself 
to his eye, giving it, at the same time, its own 
particular, individual meaning, and no other. 

It is curious to mark how, until now, the 
intrinsic poetry of Algeria has not been per- 
ceived. In France, hitherto, Algeria has had 
no poet (she has one now unmistakably, and 
to whom we will refer ere long); her nearest 
approach to poetry lay in war. But war, 
though furnishing an undeniable poetic ele- 
ment, furnished at the same time only a rela- 
tive one, inasmuch as the poetry, if evoked, 
was the result of the contact of two adverse 
civilizations in the Desert, and was not exclu- 
sively inspired by the genius of the Desert 
itself. It cannot be denied, however, that 
“ Othello’s occupation,” in what we may with- 
out much extravagance conceive to have been 
his own land, is the source of eo much poetry, 
that the best writers hitherto upon Algeria 
are military men, and those who are the most 
exclusively military, are precisely thereby the 
most poetical. Generai Daumas, in his little 
volume upon Arab horses, their education, 
their qualities, their uses, and their position 
with regard to their riders, has, whilst aiming 
chiefly at the composition of a technical work, 
composed in reality a poetical one, for the 
reason that the poetry lay in the subject itself, 
and that the more immediately and simply 
this was reflected from the writer to the 
reader, the more necesgarily the poetry in- 
herent in what was reflected, made itself 
clear. It was impossible to register exactly 
(and for what were supposed to be purely 
technical purposes) the details of the horse’s 
existence in Algeria, and of his juxtaposition 
to his master, without opening one of the 
prime springs of poetry, in the particular por- 
tion of the East to which these pages allude. 
The plain statement of the facts was suffi- 
cient; and from them, a reader gifted with 
the least imagination, could conjure up before 
him, the strange spirit of that civilization, in 
which the man is no more complete without 
his steed, than was the fabled centaur of the 
ancient Greeks. Another proof of what we 
say lies in this little circumstance, that when 
General Daumas, mistaking what was required 
of him, attempted to describe, instead of to 
reflect, the aspects.of the Algerian East, and 
when he deliberately set to work to descant 
upon what might be its poetry, he altogether 
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failed. His Chevaux du Sahara, is a charm- 
ing work; his Grand Desert is pretentious, 
and merely proves, that he did not feel rightly 
what lay before him. His Saharian horses 
are true, as ure the red burnouses and hits of 
burning blue sky of Delacroix, or the heat- 
cracked white walls of Decamps. He has 
duly seized upon the “ key-note ” of the coun- 
try, “ La note y est,” as the French so expres- 
sively say. 

We repeat it, the first writers who have, in 
any degree, given us the poetry of Algeria, 
are military meu; and the more the merely 
warlike element predominates in their pro- 
ductions, the more poetical these become, be- 
cause the poetry is inherent in the facts re- 
counted, and not transfigured by the voluntary 
act of the narrator. A perfect example of 
this may be found by comparing the works of 
M. de Molénes with those of M. de Castei- 
lane. Both are young men of nearly the 
same age; both are soldiers; both are es 
teemed passionately fond of their profession; 
both have led, for years, the camp life of the 
French African Colony. The difference be- 
tween them is this,—M. de Molénes, the son 
of a distinguished jurisconsult, began life as a 
man of letters, and at twenty, or one and 
twenty, published several articles in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, which took the attention 
of the public. His passion for the army, 
however, was such, that when the Revolution 
of February 1848 broke out, he rushed into 
the ranks of the Garde Mobile, distinguished 
himself, got wounded, was among those who 
were drafted into the regular army, and has 
served ever since, bearing his share in all the 
campaigns of Africa and of the Crimea, and 
rising gradually to the rank of an able officer 
of French cavalry. M. De Castellane, on the 
contrary, was one of those “ younger sons,” 
who will be younger sons even in a country 
where all inherit equally. He was so essen- 
tially a younger son, as to be inevitably a sol- 
dier. He could be nothing else; but-that he 
was, and is, and always will be, with all the 
advantages and defects specially appertaining 
to the cloth. The man of letters turned sok 
dier, is inferior when he comes to speak of 
camp life in the East, to the soldier who 
writes. The former is so well versed in all 
the tricks of the pen, that he can describe 
any thing; the latter, without any art, states 
merely what passes around and before him. 
But, as what passes partakes of the very 
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essence of poetry, the mere statement of the 
deeds done under such and such circum- 
stances, evokes the true genius loci, and sug- 
gests to the reader all that is so strikingly 
poetical in plain facts. M.de Molénes’ Arabs 
are not real Arabs, neither are his men of 
the French-African army, real “Africains,” 
to employ the term used in France. They 
are, one and all of them, variations of a favor- 
ite type, the author whereof has so often 
described it to himself, that he ends by firmly 
believing he has seen it, which he never did. 
M. de Molénes’ African Sketches are full of 
talent, as are all his many charming contribu- 
tions to the literature of French fiction,—for 
he is perhaps one of the most original romance 
writers of his day; but he describes as a 
European, what it is in him as a European— 
nay, more, as a Parisian—to describe, he does 
hot feel the aspects of Algeria, he does not 
seize its key-note, meeting it by sympathetic 
and subordinate harmonies of his own. 

Now, M. de Castellane, on the other hand, 
is really impressed with what has gone on 
around him; and it is because he is so, that 
he wishes to set it down as precisely as he 
can. In the three chapters of his Souvenirs 
de la vie Militaire en Afrique, that are de- 
voted to Generals Lamoricitre, Cavaignac, 
and Changarnier, he simply states events that 
force the reader, in spite of himself, to feel 
the poetry such events contain; ard which 
poetry, had he himself witnessed the deeds in 
question, would have appeared to him when 
time should have effaced the physical sense of 
whatsoever is eye witnessed, and allowed its 
equally true but more refined image to rise 
up from memory’s depths. We quote, from 
the chapter on Changarnier, the recital of the 
combat of the Oued Foddha :— 


“In order to appreciate this terrible action, 
you should represent to yourself exactly the 
scene of it! A space of about a hundred 
feet wide whereon to fight ; a footing of sand, 
furrowed in the middle by the bed of the tor- 
rent; to the right and the left, perpendicular 
heights, of a gray tint, overgrown with marine 
pines; above the trees, the caps of the moun- 
tains rising up bare and conical like pyramids, 
whence came raining down the enemy’s mus- 
ket balls—this is the scene of action. . . .” 


Then we have the action itself :— 


“On the eve of the battle, our sick were 
sent under escort, to Milianah, and the Roman 
tombs around us received those who had died. 
One of our Zouaves was buried in a Christian 





grave, and the cross found in digging up the 
earth, was placed to the sincere satisfaction of 
all, upon the last abode of a soldier who had 
died of exhaustion. The following day (17th 
September, 1842) our little column began its 
march. It marched on all the next day, re- 
ceiving on its way the submission of several na- 
tive chiefs; and onthe 19th, towards the hour 
of nine in the morning, came to a general halt 
upon the river of the Qued Foddha. The 
horsemen profited by the halt to go foraging 
under an infantry escort. , The order was given 
not to let a shot & heard. On asudden a peal 
of musketry rings out, and the officer, who. is 
dispatched to see what the firing means, finds 
our men, steadily obedient, receiving the fire 
of the Kabyles in silence. From the spot 
where the troops had come tu a halt, it was 
impossible to make out a small narrow valley, 
separating us from the nearest neighboring 
hill. From this hidden valley, and from the 
lower part of the hill, the Kabyles were pour- 
ing their fire upon our men. There they 
were by thousands, the busy Kabyles, white 
as vultures in their white cloaks, and flying to 
and fro untiringly, under the direction of their 
superiors, who were dressed in re’. They 
screamed and shrieked and stamped and tore 
and excited themselves to the work of destruc- 
tion. We had been told quite another story, 
and had counted on friendly populations on 
our road. There were no friends here. We 
could not, however, dream of retreat. Let 
alone honor, our interest forbade it, for a re- 
treat would have made revolt more resolute. 
Besides, in retreating, we should have heaps 
of wounded men, wounded uselessly ; in ad- 
vancing, on the contrary, the blood of our 
soldiers was. certain not to be shed in vain. 
The position was reconnoitred, the order to 
march given, and in a few minutes more the 
head of the column was plunging into the 
frightful gorge of the Oued Foddha.... 
At a turn of the stream Arab horsemen 
dashed forth upon a detachment of the 26th, 
They were repulsed. The infantry stood its 
ground, firing only when face to face with the 
foe. Meanwhile, on the left bank of the 
river, the chasseurs d’Orleans fell back in ex- 
cellent order, toward the main column, cau- 
tiously marching from copse to copse, from 
bush to bush, from tree to tree; each man 
individually seeking for himself the surest 
shelter, the best cover, for an ambuscade. 
Often a thicket would be chosen on either 
side, and would hide a Kabyle and a French 
trooper, each watching the first opportunity 
of surprising the other. When the headmost 
height was reached, the trumpets sounded the 
pas gymnastique, and instantly the acclivities 
on both sides were covered with our men, who 
rolled down them, rushing on to meet the 
rearguard, just then preparing to enter the 
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ravine. The real combat began then. The 
Kabyles, from the hill-tops, shouted fiercely 
down tous, ‘ You have entered this tomb-pass, 
you shall not leave it alive.’ But they counted 
without our troops, above all without their 
chief. Calm,immovable, Changarnier brought 
up the rear, wrapped in his white woollen 
cloak, the target for every Arab ball, and 
issuing his behests with a coolness and pre- 
cision, that steadied all around him, and 
doubled their energy... . Ravine, rocks, 
hills, on either hand, were overswarmed with 
Arabs, whom the smell of powder, and their 
own cries, had made drunk with excitement, 
and regardless of danger. They tried to 
sweep over and exterminate our handful of 
men, but Changarnier had decided otherwise.’ 
Without one second’s hesitation, his plan was 
conceived, and his own determined dauntless- 
ness, inspired the troops he commanded. . . .” 


The issue of the combat of the Oued Fod- 
dha is a matter of history ; and to master the 
details of that action, where a portion of the 
French army was saved by the extraordinary 
presence of mind, and by the truly heroic 
qualities of incomparably the most illustrious 
of all living French generals, Changarnier, we 
need only refer to the Moniteur for September, 
1842 (which, at that period, was wont to tell 


the piain truth, and did not, for the sake of 
the government, deem it necessary to distort 
and disguise every fact); but the historical 
part of the circumstance is not now before us. 
It is the narrative with which we have to do, 
and that narrative is a decidedly poetical one, 
because it is nothing more than a mirror of 


events. Who, in reading it, does not see the 
gaunt figure of the bronze-faced Kabyles, 
flitting along, and, with their wide, white 
draperies, overshadowing the plains and hills, 
as would, with their pale wings, a flock of 
vultures? Who does not see the intense 
scarlet Bornouses of their chiefs, breaking— 
to use Goethe’s fine image, apropos to the 
analogies between colors and sounds—break- 
ing the uniform tone of the rest as harshly as 
the clang of a trumpet breaks upon silence ? 
Who does not hear the savage cries of the 
dusky oriental horde, and the plash of their 
horses’ hoofs on the wet stones of the river’s 
bed, and the sharp crackling sound of their 
guns, and all the discordant din of the fearful 
war symphony? And who that is able to 
read, does not feel that above all this hideous 
human disturbance, lies, serene and undis- 
turbed, the mogt glorious of nature’s aspects ? 
To whose senses does not the sorrowing wind 
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bring, mixed with the smell of powder, the 
fragrance of the mountain pines? Whose 
latent poetic sentiment is not aroused by the 
strong contrast, between the violence of man 
the short-lived, and the grand quietude of 
what surrounds him ? 

Now, how is this brought about? how is 
the true feeling here excited in the reader? 
Merely by the writer’s simplicity. He states, 
he does not describe. He does not explain 
to you what effect it is possible may be made 
upon you by the mountain pass of the Oued 
Foddha, or by the white-mantled Kabyles, or 
by the pine woods round the base of the hills; 
he does not translate or interpret the sense 
of the scene, thereby diluting the force of 
facts by an infusion of personality. No! he 
merely takes down notes; he notes, chiefly 
for military purposes, as precisely as his 
memory will enable him, what was done on 
such and such a day; and, by this method, the 
scenes reflected being full of poetry, the reader 
has all the poetry brought before him, and 
that as vividly as it would have been had he 
been a witness. But this, as we have said, is 
the poetry of war. It is one poetical aspect 
of the Algerian east. No one has better 
seized this than M. Pierre de Castellane. He 
writes, moreover, for the purpose of recording 
what has come under his own observation. 
We can fancy ourselves present when Jemna, 
the widow of the famous Omar Pasha, lifts the 
veil from her face, at her son’s request, and is 
welcomed by Marshal Bugeaud, as becomes 
the bereft wife of a dead warrior. We have 
before us the last living remnant of the days 
when the satrap form of government sti'] ex- 
isted in the East, and when the Turk reigned 
in Algeria after the fashion practised by his pre- 
decessors from the very days of the Medes and 
Persians. The whole history of Omar, and of 
the destruction of the Turkish satrap sway, is 
one of the most interesting portions of the 
volume before us, and one that even common- 
place readers, who “ read for information,” will 
appreciate. To such as have any presenti- 
ment of what lies deeper than this in the 
various aspects of French Africa, we might 
point out many other -pictures, but M. de 
Castellane principally excels in placing before 
us whatever relates to military expeditions, or 
to the development of military characters. 

An element of importance, that has become 
extinct in most countries, is to be found inall 
its pristine importance in the military civilize 
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tion of Algeria. We allude to the “ Adven- 
turer,” in the proper acceptation of the term, 
to the “Soldier of fortune,” who fills every 
page of the history of the middle ages, in 
every country—who has his representatives 
upon thrones, as in the case of the founder-of 
‘the house of Hapsburg, and some others, and 
who ends with questionable respectability, in 
the person of M. de Bonneval, who turned 
Mussulman, and of Philip Konigsmark, who 
was murdered on the hearthstone of the guard 
room at Hanover. Naturally, in this present 
age of institutions, individualism, when too 
vivacious, is crushed. We, in these free 
islands of ours, and our offspring of tlie far 
west, still allow the individual to expand up 
toa certain poiat; but, on the continent, and 
nowhere more than in France (under all 
regimes), society and the individual are at 
variance. Society reigns, and the individual 
must submit. The necessary consequence is, 
that whenever individualism becomes manifest 
in any very remarkable degree in the states 
of the continent, the man by whom it is 
represented, invariably clashes against the 
sovereign abstraction, termed society, and to 
avoid coming to grief, has nothing for it but to 
turn his back upon Europe. The history of the 
Legion Etrangére of the French African 
army, would, if it were ever written, be the 
chronicle of the deeds and sufferings of these 
votaries of individualism, at odds with their 
epoch. M. de Castellane has sketched more 
than one of them, and amongst others is a 
certain Prussian gentleman, known by the 
name of the Caid Osman, than whom no 
romance writer has ever conceived a more in- 
teresting type :— 

“The eastern name hid a career of agita- 
tion passed in northern Germany, full of duels 
and adventures, of death sentences and hang- 
ings in effigy. Be sure of this, however, that 
well informed and intelligent exceedingly, he 
vad, even in his roughness and rudeness, a 
singular charm, and his courage had gained 
him a real renown, that commanded the 
respect of all. In all, he was the ideal of a 
soldier of fortune, a lanzknecht of bygone 
times. His double-barelled gun, equally 
dreaded by the Arabs and by the game of the 
desert, his dog ‘Tom, his bay horse, a splendid 
beast—these were, whilst he was campaign- 
ing, his sole friends. In garrison, a fourth 
affection filled a corner of his heart—a little 
Spanish girl, who never opened her mouth, 
and was devoted to him with absolutely canine 
devotion. Tom, La Chica, and the ‘Caid,’ 
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were at such times three beings in one; and 
not a joy or a grief of their lives but was 
fairly shared between them.” 


A day comes, however, when the “ three in 
one” are disunited, and when two only are 
left. This is one of the most touching episodes 
of M. de Castellane’s book. 


“We were returning one morning,” he 
narrates, “after a three months’ absence, to 
Mascara. Our troops followed the long street 
leading to the cavairy barracks, when we per- 
ceived all the officers of the garrison assem- 
bled before the Caid’s dwelling. One after 
the other stepped forward to greet us, and we 
learnt that La Chica, the Caid’s little friend, 
the friend and favorite of all, poor child, was 
dead ! 

“Poor thing! she had been ailing a good 
long while. The day before, however, she 
got up. The sun was bright and warm, and 
the air full of perfumes. ‘ Chico,’ had she 
said to the Caid, ‘give me your arm, and let 
me see the sun.’ She walked on a few steps, 
and then began to cry, seeing the green leaves 
sprouting everywhere, and the beauty of the 
spring day. When she was brought back to 
her arm chair, ‘ Ah! Chico,’* moaned she, ‘I 
am dying,’ and as she sat down, she died 
quietly, without pain, without any contraction 
even of the muscles, but with a faint smile on 
her lips, as she looked at the Caid. 

“The coffin was brought out. from the 
house, every head was uncovered, and we 
joined the other officers who followed it to 
the grave. 

“he burying ground of Mascara, filled 
with olive and other tall trees, lies in the 
midst of gardens, and is a spot of peace and 
of repose. The Chica’s grave was dug under 
a large fig tree. The spahis, who bore the 
corpse, stood still, and setting it down, formed 
themselves into a circle; two soldiers of the 
engineer corps took up the light coffin, and 
gently deposited the oe Chica in her last 
resting place. The Caid stood at the edge 
of the grave. A soldier tendered to him a 
handful of earth; as he took it in his hand he 
trembled visibly ; and when the earth, falling 
on the coffin, gave forth the dull, sad sound, 
so full of gloom, tears rolled in the eyes of 
the soldier of fortune. 

“From that day forth the dog Tom, of 
whom La Chica had been so fond, was the 
sole companion, the sole affection, of the 
Caid.” 


We think it is scarcely possible to relate a 
more touching event more simply. 


* Chico is the masculine, and Chica the feminine 
in Spanish, for any thing very “ wee,” as we shou 
say. It is also a term of endearment. 
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But we repeat it—all this is dependent for 
its existence upon the fact of the existence of 
war. Suppose no war to be going on, you 
cannot apply to any of the sources whence 
the poetic current flows throughout M. de 
Castellane’s book. The book could not be— 
it would have no raison d’étre. If there 
were no combat of the Oued Foddha, how 
should our imagination be impressed by the 
contrast, for instance, between the noisily 
heroic Kabyles, and the noiselessly heroic 
Changarnier,* death defiant both, but in such 
a different way? Or what meaning would 
the superstitious terror of the Arabs have, at 
passing after nightfall over the Col de la 
Mouzaia, if it had not been the theatre of 
one of the bloodiest engagements that took 
place since the French occupation in 1830. 
We can readily conceive the terror of the 

Arabs at passing after sunset along the hilly 
~ yange, where they maintain they hear “the 
wail of the slaughtered crying out for sepul- 
chre,” and believe they have seen the pale 
ghosts, shivering on the mountain sides, and 
gathering together by hundreds to mourn 
over their exclusion from Paradise. We can 
picture to ourselves the wretched Bedouin, 


who, says M. de Castellane, “ became insane 
from fright, bezause one night, as he crossed 
the fatal place, he was pursued by a crowd of 
shadows, and hearda lament burst forth from 
every bush he neared; ” but all this cannot 
be if you do not preconceive the bloody battle 


of the Col de la Mouzaia. M. de Castel- 
lane’s volume reflects one of the aspects of 
Algeria as it now is, and as the French inva- 
sion has made it; but the poetry of it is rela- 
tive, not absolute. M. de Castellane has 
admirably carried out the precepts of his 
eminent teacher, thé Marechal de Montluc, 
whose words he takes as an epigraph: 


* It is strange enough, that under the signature 
of the author, should be found in the book we are 
now noticing, such an appreciation of Changarnier 
as the following: “ What above all distinguishes 
Changarnier, is his judgment, as prompt as it is 
sure, and his indomitable energy. He is born to 
command. His courage grows with danger. In 
hours of peril, if near him, his dauntlessness be- 
comes contagious, and you feel he must be suc- 
cessful. ‘From the moment when he first showed 
what he was at Constantine, he has never once 
ceased to act up to his most glorious reputation. 
If ever you meet with a group of veteran ‘A/ri- 
cains,’ ask them to tell you what the work of cam- 
paigning was with Changarnier. You will hear 
what they will recount.”’ [We should like M. de 
Castellane to tell us whether the “ work of cam- 
paigning ”’ of the coup d'etat of 1851, has left any 
glorious or romantic tales to be told.} 
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“ Would to God that we, who bear arms, did 
but adept the habit of writing down what we 
see and feel; for I imagine this would be 
preferable, in as far as war is concerned, and 
would be better set forth by us than by the 
mere men of letters. ‘They disguise things 
far to much, and what they say has always a’ 
savor of the scribe.” The Marechal’s own 
French phrase is perfect: cela sent trop son 
elerc' At three hundred years’ distance the 
veteran companion of Henri IV. has guessed 
what is the plague of our time far more than 
it could ever have been of his. As we’ have 
already so often said, writers now-a-days, de- 
scribe before they have rightly seen or felt, 
that which they undertake to paint. _Impres- 
sion and expression are inadequate each to 
the other—the former being poor, and the 
latter too abundant. For this reason, M. de 
Castellane’s book is most interesting ; for it 
never once aims at mere description. The 
author, as the famous captain of the 16th 
century prescribes, does truly “ write down 
what he has seen.” He never, like the “ mere 
men of letters,” transforms or “ disguises” 
any thing; and whatever the faults of the 
hook may be, it is quite impossible to say of 

any part of it, that “it savors of the scribe.” 

And so with General Daumas’ Horses of 
the Sahara; so long as he simply aims at in- 
forming you, like a plain, straightforward 
soldier and lover of the equine race, what the 
particulars are of the education and position 
in Arab civilization of the Arab horse, he is 
nothing of the scribe, and his recital charms, 
captivates, and hurries you along withit. But 
when he thinks this is not sufficient, and fancies 
he can better make you appreciate the tent 
life of the desert, by setting to work to de- 
scribe it more fully, he, as we have noticed, 
fails, and we must say, with old Blaise de 
Monilue, “ cela sent trop son clere.” 

‘There is no denying that one great merit 
of the Chevaux du Sahara of General Dau- 
mas is to be found in the very curious and in- 
teresting notes furnished by the Emir, Abd- 
el-Kader. There is something in the desert 
horseman’s manner of speaking of his horse 
which is indescribably charming, and which at 
once brings before you the details of Nomad 
civilization. For instance, mark the tender 
age at which the foal is mounted, and the 
perpetual companionship between the man 
and the animal that is thus rendered inevita- 
ble. The more you truly tell how horses are 
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brought up in the Desert, the stronger light 
you throw upon the interior existence of the 
Desert families. One cannot be told without 
the other becoming evident. A passage writ- 
ten by the Emir shows us even the Arab 
women, kept so sacred from every eye, shar- 
ing in the work of caring for the steeds of 
their tribe: “Our noble coursers pass their 
lives in outstripping each other in speed, and 
when they return home, our women wipe 
with their veils the sweat that runs down the 
horse’s face. They toss their heads as though 
they would fain escape from the reins that 

‘hold them in, and their ears are attentive to 
the faintest sound. On their’ backs sit their 
riders—fierce lions these! ” 

It is not very difficult, from these few words, 
toconjure up the picture of the return of a 
goum of cavaliers to their tents, and to see 
the ardent, impatient horses snuffing the air 
with inflated nostrils, pointing the small, ner- 
yous ear to catch an echo of pursuit, and at 
the same time allowing female hands to caress 
their steaming withers, and the veils of their 
masters’ wives to wipe the sweat from their 
brows. 

From what General Daumas reports, it is 
impossible the horse and his rider should not 
be one in the social habits of the Desert. For 
the first few months of his life the foal is given 
up to the care of women, and at a year and a 
half old he is mounted by children. 

“The only method of making horses infal- 
libly docile,” says General Daumas, “ is, ac- 
cording to the Arabs, to give them riders of a 
weight corresponding to their strength at the 
very earliest age. The existence of the Arab 
horse is perpetual movement ; he is never at 
rest; he goes far and wide for his rider’s pur- 
poses, far and wide even to fetch his own 
food; farther and wider still, very often, to 
fetch his drink. But this makes him like his 
master, abstemious and indefatigable; and 
this is the kind of apprenticeship which makes 
him, in moments of emergency, capable of in- 
credible efforts. . . . At eighteen months old, 
achild leads the foal to grass, or to water, 

_ Wherever that may be, or mounts him with an 
easy, soft, mule-bridle. This exercise suits 
both—the horse grows gentle, and the child 
grows up to know how to ride. This is the 
principal cause of the possibility which the 
Arab possesses of assuring you with truth, 
that ‘he has to learn what is the meaning of 
4 restive horse.’” 

By the way, Mr. Rarey’s much-vaunted 
system of horse-training has light thrown on 
it in the pages of General Daumas. The 
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“ Cavalier-type,” as the French call him, the 
rider who indubitably, in modern times, as 
nearly as possible, realizes the existence of 
the fabled Centaur of the ancients, never ad- 
mits of the practice known in all other parts 
of the world, under the denomination of 
“ horse-breaking.” The Arab “breaks in” 
no horses, nor would dream of such a proceed- 
ing. He “educates” the animal, so that he 
shall never stand in need of being “ broken 
in;” and he lays down as a principle never 
to be violated, the “ avoidance of any of those 
struggles between the horse and his rider 
which, supposing even the latter to be victori- 
ous, make the man’s victory possible only at 
the expense of the horse’s best qualities.” 
At two years and a half a full grown man 
mounts the young horse. But for aconsider- 
able time he never goes beyond a foot’s pace, 
and he is only required to be gentle. His 
bit is the lightest imaginable; his rider has 
no spurs ; under his hand is only a mere twig, 
which he tries never to use. 

“Tn this way,” says the General, “he goes 
to market, visits his friends, inspects his pas- 
ture land and flocks, and sees to his affairs, 
pas. ri, only from his companion obedience 
and docility, both of which he usuelly obtains 
by fae, to the horse in a iow, kind tone, 


but never showing anger, and never provcking 
resistance. 


. . . At the age of three, or be- 
tween that and four years, somewhat more is 
demanded from the horse, whose food is now 


very abundant. Spurs are then used for the 
first time; and to docility it is necessary he 
should add boldness. This is easy too; for 
the numerous beasts of all kinds that, in the 
Douar, have been life-long his companions in 
the day, have used him to every species of 
noise ; besides which he has heard the hoot- 
ings and howlings of the wild animals that 
rowl round the tents at night, and that cease- 
ess firing of pistols and guns that is quite in- 
separable from his master’s every-day exist- 
ence; all of which makes it hard to frighten 
or take a horse by surprise.” 

This, which is but half a page of a volume 
containing upwards of four hundred similar 
pages, shows at once how, by the simplest 
technical details, straightforwardly and unpre- 
tendingly given, a light is thrown upon the 
half warlike, half pastoral existence of the 
Nomad tribes of the Algerian desert. 

General Daumas’ book upon the Horses of 
the Sahara is, without his having meant it to 
be so, the most successful attempt yet made 
at a relation of the dent-life of the Arabs. It 
is, of course, incomplete, but we should doubt 
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it being possible for any European to treat the 
subject in a completer or more perfect form. 


Here, then, we have two distinct aspects of 


Arab civilization satisfactorily reflected and 
brought home to the reader, because not 
attempted to be described. For the poetry 
of war we have M. de Castellane’s Souvenirs 
Militaires ; for the poetry of the every-day 
out-of-doors life of the Arab, when at peace 
and free to attend to his pastoral occupations, 
we have General Daumas’ Chevauz du Sahara. 
But these are two “ aspects,” as we have often 
repeated, of the life of the Desert. There is 
something beyond, immeasurably beyond all 
this, lying unfathomably deep beneath these 


outward appearances. There is the poetry of} 


the Desert itself—the intense and hidden flame, 
one spark whereof it is that animates each of 
the “aspects” we have noted, making them 
therewith poetical, but not transforming them 
into the poetry that lies at the origin of all. 
We said it in the commencement of this 
essay, and we now repeat it: Algeria has a 
Poet—a poet whose form is prose, but who is 
as thoroughly, as unmistakably a Poet, as 
was he who sung of Childe Harold’s first 
wanderings. M. Fromentin’s two small vol- 
umes have taken the entire reading world in 
France by surprise, for the simple reason that, 
— if you except the Lettres d'un Voyageur of 
Mme. Sand, some five-and-twenty years ago, 
—there has been nothing in French literature 
for the last quarter of a century, that can with 
any shadow of justice, be compared to them. 
We would not be mistaken in what we say: 
It is needless to register our admiration of the 
works published by the illustrious men of our 
day in France, and bearing upon History, 
Biography, Politics, or Political Economy. 
These have now the renown they merit; but 
with these M. Fromentin’s books have noth- 
ing in common. His are poems, in which the 
ceaseless presence of the Ideal and of the 
Poetic element is the distinguishing mark of 
superiority; and we again say, and we have, 
in support of our assertion, all the modern 
critics of France, nothing at all to be com- 
pared to M. Fromentin’s two volumes, has 
been published for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, in the imaginative literature of the 
French tongue. We are obliged to use the 
word “ imaginative” in this case, to mark the 
poetic category to which the volumes under 
our present notice belong; otherwise, the 
term is a improper one, for, more than any 
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one, M. Fromentin has mirrored forth strictly 
that portion of the East he has visited. But 
he has reflected neither this aspect, especially, 
nor that. He has reflected the sources 
whence each general “aspect” is derived, 
With him we have the essence of the whole 
thing: its soul, that which animates and 
makes it what it is—that-which is indispensa- 
ble to all its various forms, but to which they 
are indifferent. With him we enjoy all the 
Infinitudes of the East; the Light, Heat, 
Silence, Space, that to the perception of 
Europeans never come other than portion. 
wise, and that in the Desert are still abSolute 
abstractions. Even in Italy and Spain, we 
have after all but a bearable ray'of that light 
which, in the Desert is still the Light, 
unclouded, absolute, and too much almost for 
mortal vision, that it was when the creative 
word “ Fiat lux,’ made it shine forth and 
divide time. Silence absolute still broods over 
space, surpassing human powers of apprecia- 
tion, as it did over chaos befpre creation. It 
is the pressure upon you of the Abstract and 
Infinite on every side, that forces a true poet 
or a true philosopher to feel in the Desert that 
he has reached what the Germans call “ the 
source of things.” This feeling itis that the 
author of a Summer in the Sahara, arouses 
in the reader at every line of his works. 

The two books cannot be separated, for if 
read apart they have but half their meaning. 
Strangely enough, too, that published first 
should be read after reading two-thirds of 
the later one. Une année dans le Sahel tells 
you why the other volume exists. During 
the first two-thirds of this last book we scarcely 
feel at home with the writer; we are conscious 
of a vague longing on his part to be else- 
where than where he is. He is so natural in 
all he writes, that you soon share his aspira- 
tions, and fall to dreaming of something that 
Mies far and wide beyond all that you as yet 
perceive, but of the existence whereof you are 
as perfectly sure as you are of the objects 
lying beside you. The sort of strong yearn- 
ing to which you are thus brought, can only 
be rendered by a term applicable to a physical 
i sensation; you are “ thirsting,” as is the poet 
|himself, for ‘some distant fount of poetry 
| whereto you are irresistibly drawn, The word 
\is spoken, and the aim of the longings is 
‘attained. Zhe Sahara! There is the talis- 
‘man. The wanderer has been long enough 


| imprisoned in the haunts of men. He has 
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gone from Algiers to Blidah, and has painted, 
in poetry, the Arab and Moorish populations, 
and has brought before your eyes the civiliza- 
tion of French Africa. But there is some- 
thing else wanting. What is it? One even- 
ing he falls in with a. troop of wandering 
Saharians, and the mystery is made clear. 
This is the origin of the work entitled A 
Summer in the Sahara ; but the story of this 
episode we will let the author give in his own 
words :— 


“ .,.. It was nine o'clock. A hot, calm 
night, A mist hung over the plain; the lake 
and the marsh were soon made. visible by 
their outline of white vapor. .The swallows 
left the heavens one by one, as the daylight 
faded from the sky. The air was full of the 
beating, whirring wings of night insects. 

“On reaching the west gate of Blidah, I 
found an encampment established round the 
tanks. Fifty camels or thereabouts, and per- 
haps thirty drivers. Though it was nearly 
dark, I saw at once, from their air and their 
duskier skins, and their harsher eyes, that 
they were Saharians, 

“* Whence come you?’ asked I. 

“One of the men answered, ‘From El 
Aghouat.’ 

“FEl-Aghouat, in an Arab mouth, has a 
strange, hard sound, and yet I could not help 
listening to it, and asking the speaker to 
repeat it. ‘The gh is harsher and more gut- 
tural by far than the Spanish jota, but it was 
the first time an Arab had uttered the name 
before me; and in this man’s accent there 
was that tenderness and pride with which 
one’s home should be mentioned before a 
foreigner. I asked how many days were re- 
quired to go thither? ‘Ten days,’ was the 
reply, ‘ from here to Boghar, and from Boghar 
to Medeah two.’ 

“* How lies the road?’ 

“The man had recourse to the favorite 
Arab gesture; pointed to the wide path that 
skirted the bivouac; stretched out his arm to 
its utmost length, and waving it as to describe 
immensity, added: Look ! that is the Sahara ! 
as though in all the world nothing could be 
so worthy the human gaze as the boundless 
void of a flat horizon. 

“* Good-night ; a blessing on you all,’ 
said I. 

“¢On thee be the blessing !’ was the reply 
of “4 Aghouati, and I came to the end of my 
stroll. 

_“ But before returning home, I sat for some 
time in front of Bou-Djima’s café; a little 
rustic place of refreshment, overshadowed by 
orange trees, and surrounded by streams of 
tunning water, as though it were an island. 
I was quite alone. Bou-Djima was asleep by 
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the side of his cooking apparatus, and beneath 
the half extinguished light of his lantern. I 
did not care to wake him, but sat on the 
threshold. Here and there in the distance, 
and towards the mountains, a light might be 
seen, which scarcely seen, disappeared ; and 
far off the faint barking of dogs was occa- 
sionally heard. I looked up at the sky where 
shone all the summer constellations. The 
thought of the Saharians, instead of growing 
weaker, possessed me, and I began involun- 
tarily to wander. Now, whenever the vagrant 
fit seizes me, in dreams or in reality, I never 
wander but in the one same direction—to- 
wards thesouth. . . . Itis midnight. Ihave 
come to no decision yet, but it is likely that 
to-morrow I shall get up with the invincible 
resolution to take to the road.” 


And so it really happens. The Desert 
draws the traveller on, with all its wonders— 
beckons him with all its sights, calls to him 
with all its voices, and he obeys the summons, 
as do you who read him, irresistibly. Thus 
originates the book called Un eté dans le 
Sahara, the title whereof is like every thing 
the writer does or says, true. When, after a 
three months’ absence, M. Fromentin returns 
again to Blidah, the friend with whom he 
resides there, asks him what he has “ seen in 
the Sahara?” 

“Summer!” is the expressive answer. 
Hence the title of his volume. Volume and 
its title are a reality. It is indeed summer 
that M. Fromentin has seen. Summer such 
as makes even the hottest summers of the 
southern climes of Europe look ghastly. He 
goes to the Desert, for the Desert’s sake, for 
the sake of those infinitudes of which we 
have already spoken; the infinite light, the 
infinite heat, the infinite silence, and the in- 
finite space. He is attracted even by that 
which would repel any other traveller and, 
as he gazes from the heights of El-Aghouat 
upon the scorched land that lies beyond, such 


a name as Bled-el-Ateuch, (the land of thirst), 


instead of alarming, fascinates him. “I pas- 
sionately love the blue,” he exclaims, “ and 
there are two things I burn to contemplate: 
the sky without a cloud above; the desert 
without a shade.” : 

M. Fromentin is right when he says he 
passionately loves “the blue.” This intensely 
passionate feeling it is, throughout his writ- 
ings, which makes them poetry, and forbids 
the reader from ever tearing himself away 
from them, till the last page is turned. 

Our author’s talent is twofold. This, too, 
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contributes much to the charm of his books; 
his perceptions are those of a painter, whilst 
the form affected by the reproductive force 
within him is exclusively the literary one. 
This gives an originality to what he writes, 
that it is quite impossible to describe. Take, 
for instance, the following appreciation of the 
East, considered in its relation to art :— 


“Tam not alluding now to a conventional 
East ; but to the East such qs it lies before 
me—a land of dust and whiteness: inclined 
to be glaring when it is colored, and inclined 
to be monotonous when its full colors are not 
donned ; in the latter aspect, it is rigid in its 
every line, and all its drawing is in length 
instead of in height,—it is sharp, devoid of 
vapor, or of any modifying medium, devoid 
almost of appreciable atmosphere, and wholly 
without distance. This is the East that I 
know of that surrounds me, and that I see. 
The land, of grandeur par excellence, of gran- 
deur, of broad lighting, and of the immovable. 
But imagine flaming foregrounds under a 
blue sky; that is, foregrounds of lighter, 
brighter tints than the sky (a fact which con- 
founds you at every turn)—imagine a land- 
scape without a pessible central point; for the 
light is equal all round ; without any transient 
shadow, for the heavens have nocloud! It is 
the first time art has had any cause to com- 
plain of the sun,—but I doubt if, till our days, 
any artist would have taken it into his head 
that one of the objects of painting could ever 
be to express, with the miserably limited 
means that lie at our disposal, the excess of 
the solar splendor, renuered a thousand times 
more great by its diffusion.” 

Where, unless in a painter, will you find so 
admirable a definition of some of the obstacles 
to art offered by the aspects of the desert ? 
but where will you find the painter who is 
poet enough to make you feel what he is de- 
fining ? 

We should not have space for reviewing M. 
Fromentin’s works from the point of view of 
the elevated and most severely true-art-theo- 
ries they contain. From his two volumes a 
third small one might be extracted, that would 
be invaluable to the art-students of our times; 
but we will resolutely refrain from touching 
upon this topic, and will return to M. Fro- 
mentin as a poet-traveller; the capacity in 
which he can be best appreciated by the 
largest number of those who read him. 

As we are not aware that any so true and 
perfect copy of the various aspects of the 
Desert is elsewhere to be found, as in the 
book now under review, we will translate the 
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picture given by M. Fromentin of-a day and — 


night of solitude in the middle of the Sahara, 


“The sons of this soil love it to adoration, 
and I can well understand their passionate 
sentiment. Travellers—those from the north 
especially—call it a fearful country, where 
death lies in wait for the European, in the 
shape of heat, thirst, or nostalgia. Many 
wonder at me for being here, and most people 
try to deter me from remaining, under pre 
tence that I shal. lose my time, my health, 
and, what is worse, my reason. Assureily 
this land, such as it is, so simple and so fine, 
is, I avow, not charming, but it is more pro- 
ductive of strong emotion than perhaps any 
country in the world. It is a land without 
grace, without softness, but whose merit is its 
severity, and whose first influence is to incline 
the beholder to gravity—(gravity being by 
the vulgar often mistaken for ennuiJ—.., 
short dawns, long noons, heavier than else 
where, hardly any twilight; sometimes a sud- 
den of expansion of light and heat; winds, 
fire, that all at once cast a threatening air 
over ali things, and produce for the moment 
fits of languor and depression ; but, for the 
most part, a radiant immobility, the somewhat 
sad fixity of perpetual fair weather,—upon 
the whole, in short, a species of universal im- 
passibility, that; from the sky, descends upon 
the earth, and from the aspects of the earth, 
seems refiected back upon the faces of the 
human kind. 

“The first impression produced by this vast 
spectacle, ardent at once and inanimate, made 
up of space, solitude, and sun, is to a certain 
degree a painful one, and is like unto none 
other. Little by little, however, the eye fe 
miliarizes itself with the grandeur of the out- 
line, the emptiness of the space, the naked- 
ness of the ground ; and the a astonishment 
that subsists is, that any should be felt in the 
face of such changeless and such simple scenes. 

“Till now, the exaggerated and violent 
aspects, so much talked of in the East, have 
not struck me; and I find but little to justify 
the extraordinary descriptions one reads of 
it. The sky is, with more intensity, the same 
sky as that of Algiers; it is the sky of a coun- 
try that is dry as well as hot. Perfectly dif- 
ferent (and upon this I purposely dwell) from 
the sky of Egypt, for instance, which is the 
sky of a country the soil whereof is watered, 
steeped, overflowed, and heated at once; of @ 
country that possesses a huge river, and vast 
lagoons, where the nights are always da 
and the earth is in a perpetual steam, this 
sky, on the contrary, is forever clear, arid, 
invariable; the white: or fawn-colored fore 
grounds, or thé rose-tinted hills, help to pre 
serve the azure of the firmament unmodified 
over its entire surface ; or, when at sunset the 


uni! 
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sky grows golden in the east, opposite to the 
sinking sun, the extremity towards the hori- 
gon is violet-tinged, or barely gray. Neither 
have I seen any mirages. . . . My best and 
most delightful hours—those I shall regret 
the most—are those I pass upon the heights 
of the town, usually at the foot of the so- 
called Eastern Tower, and fronting the im- 
mense horizon that opens before me on all 
sides, boundlessly. From this point ie? 
thing is clear: from east to west, from north 
to south—hills, mountains, town, oasis, and 
desert, all lies there spread out. Iam there 
at dawn; Iam there at mid-day; I return 
there at evening. I am alone, and perceive 
no human being, save here and there a rare 
visitor, Who is attracted by the sight of my 
white parasol, and is lost in surprise at the 
singular taste that can induce me to be where 
Iam, upon these heights. At the hour when 
Ifirst reach my favorite spot, a few moments 

nerally after sunrise, I find a native sentinel 
fing asleep at the foot of the tower. His 
guard is soon relieved, for this outpost is only 
guarded during the night. At the hour I 
speak of, the whole country around is rose 
color, bright rose color, with backgrounds of 
peach blossom ; the town is speckled with bits 
of shade, and here and there a white mara- 
bout, on the edge of a palm plantation, looks 
gay in the still sameness of a land that ap- 
pears to smile in the sun’s face on its first 
waking. The air is calm, and for a very short 
space of time almost cool; and there are 
vague musical sounds afloat upon the wind, 
that tell one the dawn is a cheerful thing all 
over the world. 

“Ina few minutes, and every day at the 
same hour, there comes rustling from the south 
the noise of wings, and the hum of birds. 
These are the gangas a sort of red partridge), 
that fly from the Desert to the springs to 
drink. They sweep rapidly over the town ; 
and the beat of their pinions, and their low, 
quivering cry, have something strange, as for 
an instant their sun-gilt feathers seem to cast 
spangles over the face of the blue sky. This 
is somewhere about half-past six, An hour 
after, the same rushing noise comes from the 
north : it is the gangas on theirreturn home; 
but this time, as they fly desertwards, the 
sound of their flight, instead of suddenly 
ceasing, as before, when they reach the wells, 
sinks gradually down, and merges impercepti- 
bly into silence. The morning is ended, and 
the only laughing hour of the day is passed 
between the coming and going of these birds. 
The landscape, instead of rose, is now tan- 
colored ; the little shadows of the town have 
vanished; and, as the sun rises, the walls of 
the city grow gray. By degrees, as the 
Desert lies more and more under the sun’s 
miform glare, it looks as though it darkened | 
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beneath it; the sand hills alone remain ruddy. 
If there has been a breath of wind, it now 
falls; hot exhalations rise up from the a 
two hours later, the trumpets sound the re- 
treat,—all sound and movement ceases, and 
at the clarion’s last note, it is noon. 

“ At this hour I need fear no one; for no 
one, save myself, would dream of remaining 
where I stay. The sun rises, rises, and is at 
last directly over my head. Ihave no shelter, 
save my parasol. My feet rest upon the burn- 
ing sand ; my drawing papers writhe in the 
heat, and my color-box crackles like blazing 
wood. Not a sound is to be heard. The 
next four hours are full of a calm and a 
stupor that are absolutely incredible. 

“The town sleeps at my feet, a dumb, vio- 
let-colered mass, with its empty terraces, and 
closed windows and doors. A thin streak of 
darker purple marks here and there the 
meagre Diadow of a high-walled street, and a 
line of light, sharper at its edges in this place 
or that, distinguishes one from the other the 
edifices of the slumbering city. On either 
side spreads forth the oasis, silent too, and 
oppressed under the cumbrousness of the heat. 
It seems a sheet of green, where the form of 
no tree is visible. . . . On the southern side the 
walls are, as it were, overflooded by waves of 
sand—the Desert encroaches on cultivation. 
The trees move-not. In the thickness of the 
woods, you guess, but you do not perceive, 
certain dark and shady nooks where the birds 
lie hidden, waiting for their second waking at 
nightfall. 

“This is the hour when—I was struck by 
it on my first arrival—the Desert is trans- 
formed into a vast dark plain. The perpen- 
dicular sun shuts it in on all sides into a circle 
of light, where every ray ts of equal inten- 
sity. There is then no perspective, no light 
and shade, nothing relative, no means of cal- 
culating distance. A brown hue covers all 
things; you discern nothing; and the utter 
immobility of this solid sea astounds you. 
When you gaze at it, then, commencing as it 
does at your feet, and gradually rolling far- 
ther and farther on to the east, to the west, to 
the south, without a path, without a road, in- 
flexible and mysterious, you ask yourself, what 
is this silent land, clothed in what may well 
yass for the color of the eternal void ?—this 

and whither none cometh, whereto none 
goeth, where none dwell, and that ends in one 
line, straight and hard, drawn against the 
sky ? Were one even geographically igno- 
rant, one should feel it did not end there, and 
that yonder®line marks but the entrance to 
what are, the high seas of the ocean of sand, 

“To these dreamy thoughts, add the 
knowledge of the strange places whose names 
are down on maps, and whence you are sepa- 
rate by only thirty, or fifty, or sixty days’ 
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ourney, as it may be. The tribes, some 
familiaily known, others vaguely talked of as 
of fantastic beings: the Beni-M’zab, the 
Chamba, the Touaregs, with their vast tracts 
of. territory ; the land of the negro races, far 
beyond ; a capital, vast as a kingdom; lakes, 
forests, rapid rivers; seasons unlike ours ; 
and the strange products of the equator; 
monstrous beasts, elephants, gigantic sheep, 
and what not. Nothing homely, or that we 
can appreciate; unmeasurable distances, in- 
computable proportions, uncertainty ; mystery 
everywhere! The great enigma! ‘There, 
before me, I have now the enigma’s first syl- 
lable, its beginning, and a more extraordinary 
sight never met the eye of the noon-day sun ; 
. ++ but beyond? Ah! it is here that I 
would fain see the Egyptian Sphinx ! 

“ Whenever you search for life, you search 
in vain; nothing moves. Sometimes (but 
rarely) a few camels and their drivers pass 
across the sand hills, unseen till they have 
mounted the slight rising ground. They are 
travellers. Who are they? Whence come 
they? . They have traversed—and none has 
descried them—the entire line of the horizon 
lying immediately before my eyes. Some- 


times a sand-spout darts up into the air like a 
column of smoke, and in a few seconds evap- 
orates, and is no more. 

“ The day is slow to pass away. 


It fades 
as it commenced. Roseate hues blush over 
an amber heaven, backgrounds show deepened 
tints, long tongues of flame lick the hills en- 
purpling them. The sands, the rocks, all 
redder beneath the reflection; shade creeps 
over the spots that were tortured by the heat; 
and a general relief seems at hand. The 
sparrows and ringdoves chirp and coo whis- 
peringly among the palm trees. A species of 
resurrection takes place in the town; human 
beings are visible on the terraces, the voice of 
beasts is heard on the open places,—horses, 
that are led to water, neigh; camels bellow; 
the desert shines like one immense sheet of 
gold; the sun sinks behind the lilac hills, 
and night prepares to tread upon the scene. 
“When I come in after a day thus passed, 
I have a kind of intoxicated feeling, caused, I 
believe, by the prodigious quantity of light I 
have absorbed during this Solar immersion, 
which has lasted twelve hours. Iam in a 
state I can with difficulty make clear. A sort 
of intense translucidness dwells as it were 
within me; nor yields to the approach of 
evening, but refracts itself again from the in- 
terior to the exterior, through the obstacle 
even of sleep. I dream of light.® I am light- 
pervaded. I close my eyes, and flames are 
around me—I have, in reality,no night. ‘This 
ceaseless sensation of daylight, even in the 
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sun’s absence ; this illuminated slumber, acroag 
which shoot globes of fire, as meteors dart 
through summer’s midnights; this singular 
nightmare, as it may be called by some, which 
deprives me of the sense of darkness,—all 
these phenomena resemlsle the symptoms of 
fever; but I have none. I feel no fatigue 
even, nor do I complain of the state I de 
scribe.” 

We have given what may be thought per- 
haps a too long quotation from our author's 
book ; but it seems to us to be too completely 
the reproduction of what the Desert is, and 
appears to be, to a human being formed to 
feel rightly its poetry, for it to be allowable 
to curtail it. We have given it at full length, 
as it stands in M. Fromentin’s work }"and we 
think no one will dispute our assertion, that it 
is the most perfect reflection of the Desert 
that has yet been attempted. You have here 
the passion of the Desert, loved for its own 
sake only,—so ardently loved, that it is abso- 
lutely absorbed, and that the very spirit of 
the Desert itself, the unmistakable genius 
loci, stands before you self-revealed, betraying 
to you its own dearest, deepest secrets, 

We have given this fragment, too, in its 
entirety, because we wished to go at once to 
the extreme-end of M. Fromentin’s inspire 
tion, following therein the advice of a famous 
critic, who, speaking of Racine’s Bérénice, as 
the most exclusively Racinian of his works, 
said, you must “ go to the end of a poet, or 
you know no more of him than travellers 
know of Sicily who have seen it in December, 
or of Russia, who have seen it in May.” We 
have plunged at once to the very source of 
poetry in M. Fromentin. We have rushed to 
the confines of that mysterious land, neither 
the blankness nor the blaze whereof have any 
terrors for him; and we have shown what 
right he has to tell us of the summer, in its 
own Saharian, home. Of a truth, he may 
well reply to the demand of what he has 
seen? by that one word, for he has taken 
summer to himself, and made it is own. 

We hope what we have said of M. Fro- 
mentin’s two volumes will induce many to read 
them; for no mere extracts can afford any 
just notion of the real interest of the books 
themselves. We have not spared commend 
tion, because we are convinced that any re 
serve in praise would, in this case, be in- 
justice. 
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SONG OF AN OLD MAN’ 
BY FREDERICK TENNYSON 
1, 
No earthly touch of mortal art 
Hath shaped this magic counterpart , 
That lovely aspect, soft and bright, 
Was drawn with pencils of the light. 
2. 
Une moment—and the hand divine 
Had wrought thine image perfect-fine, 
The Shaper of the substance, He 
Could trace the Shadow, only He. 
3. 
Though I was young when thou wert old, 
Young is the face that I behold, 
For now my days outnumber thine 
When lengthen’d to their last decline. 


4. 
Thy truth with the same truth is given 
learly, as tho’ the arch of heaven 
Were shadow’d in a waveless sea, 
Thy faith, thy love, thy life I see. 
5. 
That brow whereon green leaves of youth 
Inwove with pity, love, and ruth, 
Were garlanded thro’ life’s whole year, 
And bloom’d when younger hearts were sere. 
6. 
Those eyes as sweet as when they shone 
Upon me forty years agone, 
Or shower’d those tears that thaw’d all pain 
In fruitful hearts, like April rain. 


f 
Mother, it is thyself, the same, 
Should Death who took thee, take our name, 
Whoever looks on this may see 
All thou hast been, all they should be. 


8. 
If in those eyes some clouds o’ertake 0 
The laughing lights that from them break, 
' Thro’ them more clearly didst thou see 
The true shape of Humanity 


9. 

If round that mouth, whose peaceful gate 
Was ne’er unclosed to Scorn or Hate, 
Earth’s ills have tortured to the earth 
The heavenward-winged curves of Mirth ; 


a 
More mercifully from it came 
The low sweet voice that could fot blame ; 
The tearful smile that most endears 
More tenderly dried up our tears. 


ll. 
Haply in days far off from these, 
Long after this old heart shall cease, 
Fair girls shall see, and say “ behold 
A lady of the days of old!” 
12. 
And if they turn into a jest 
The fashion of thine ancient vest, 
The virtues throned upon thy brow 
Perchauce will look as young as now 





13. 

Haply they’ll say, ‘“‘ When do we see 
In these pale days of atrophy, 

When knowledge fills the heart in vain, 
And pleasure masks the scowl of pain, 
14. 

“ Such truthful joy, such mild content, 
Such patience with such pity blent, 
Such hope, such love, so near divine, 
Such faith as in that eye of thine?” 

15. 

Ev’n as I gaze, mine ear down-dips 
To catch the breathing of those lips, 
Where the last blessed words, that fell 
In blessing from them, seem to dwell. 


16. 
My days roll back; I dream no more, 
Thy very self I stand before, 
And thou art showing me again 
How women serve to make us men. 


17. 
Methinks it is a Mayday morn, 
From far and near the tide is borrie 
Of exultation and of mirth, 
And light and song divide the earth. 


18. 

And hark ! I hear thee softly say, 

While the quick beams and shadows play 
Their gambols over lawn and lea, 
And the thhrus sings fast and free, 

19. 

“Oh! Nature’s heart is blithe and strong, 

Her soul goes up in light and song, 
She knoweth not His daily care, 
Yet her great joy is as a prayer ; 

20. 

“When thou art gladdest, O my bgy, 
Speak thou with God who gave thee joy, 
And that low harmony apart 
Will reach his ears who strung thine heart.” 


21. 

Methinks, it is a summer even, 

Thou look’st into the moonlit heaven, 
And then on me, and in thine eye 
Glitters a tear, I know not why. 

22. 

I hear thee say—‘ When shall it be 
That years hve sunder’d thee and me, 
And caré and space shall hold apart 
Hand from hand, and heart from heart, 

23. 

“ Oft as thou seest the moon-lit night 
Like blessed memories, calm and bright, 
Oh! know, I send o’er land and sea 
On its hush’d wheels a love to thee.” 

24. 

The lamp wanes dim, and dimmer now, 
I feel thy lips upon my brow, 

And now I sleep, and dream of things 
Ah! not like my rememberings ! 


25. 


-| Thou mayst be Queen of some soft star 


Far off, immeasurably far 
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And strong in godlike thoughts and deeds, 
And mindless of thy mortal weeds ; 


26. 
Thou mayst be close beside me here , 
But could I bid thyself appear, 
And live—I should be half afraid 
To chopse between thee and thy shade. 


; 27. 

How oft the flatterer’s art hath drest 

Weak vanity in falsehood’s vest ; 

Here in this sun-drawn image see 

The very self of charity ! 

—Fraser’s Magazine. 
“NOTHING TO EAT!” OR THE! LADY’S 
REVENGE. 

A SATIRICAL creature,has told the distress, 
Of a certain fair maid, in the matter of dress ; 
How, although a new bonnet she’d daily be- 





speak, 
And buy at the least four new dresses a week, 
Yet whene’er she went out she was heard to 
declare, 
That she really and truly had * Nothing to 
Wear!” 
Now another sad story I fain would reveal, 
Of the wants which rich people so bitterly feel ; 
Not the ladies alone, if of truth there’s locution, 
But the gentlemen too are in dire destitution ; 
A piteous complaint in all quarters we meet, 
That the lords of creation have “ Nothing to 
Fat!’ 
*Tis now scarce a month since that sorrowful 


day, 
When Sir Julian Daintye, of Asterisk Street, 
Was heard by the wife of his bosom to say, 
That although he had dined, he’d had “ Nothing 
to Eat!” . 
“ Nothing to Eat? why, there stood just before 


you, f ; 
Of mutton a haunch, in the primest of cut : 
Had been hanging a fortnight—it had, I assure 


ou, . 
Anil cosk took such pains ”’—but my mouth 
here was shut ; 
Julian turned up his nose, as much as to say, 
“ Toujours mouton ! One can’t eat it every day !” 
Sol ventured again : “There was boiled fowl 
me ”— 

“Boiled fowl! ugh!” (a shudder afflicting to 


see :) 

“ Well, at least the first course to your notice had 
claims, 

That clear soup ”—“ Was muddy and thick as 
the Thames !” 

** Noble cod’s head and shoulders ”’—*‘ Looked 
fishy and queer ;” 

* And such smelts!”—‘ Out of season at this 
time of year.” 

“ Well, the side-dishes then : the sweet-breads ” 
“« Weren’t sweet : ””— 

“ Oyster paté, home made ”—“ That I never can 
eat!” 

“ Stewed pigeon ”—“ A libel to call it a stew; ” 

“ Calf’s head ”— Looked and tasted extremely 
like glue!” 

“On that jugged hare a prince might have 
dined, I declare” — 





“ But one’s not a chameleon: can’t lve upon 
hare!” 

“Then the cutlets ”—‘ Too cold ”—-" And the 
curry ”— Too hot,”— 

“ And the dainties which followed, the soufilé! ” 
— The what? 

Call that mess a soufflé! ”’ —“ Well, the sweets 
were divine, 

Fit for gods !”"—“ But not men: may suit nec. 
tar: spoil wine ; 


And as fellows who’re mortal can’t live without * 


rub, 
And G had no dinner, ’ll—sup at the Club.” 
Away went my half-starving husband with this, 
(And without going through e’en the form of a 
kiss ! 
—Left alone: all my wifely attentions rejected 
On the Wrongs of poor Woman I sadly reffected 
I had taken such pains to have every thing nice, 
Had ordered such dainties, regardless of price, 
Yet our last guest has scarcely set foot in the 
street, 
When my Julian bursts out—“ I’ve had Nothing 
to Eat!” 
Pursuing the theme (on the fender my toes, 
And a tear trickling over the bridge of my nose), 
I thought—If a wife in our ‘Upper Ten” 
sphere 

Were allowed (say) a trifling Five Thousand a 
Year 

For housekeeping, and spent every penny upon 


it, 

And ne’er put down as “ Poultry ”’ some “ duck” 
of a bonnet, 

Don’t you think she’d be troubled to make both 
ends meet, 

If her husband were one who finds “ Nothing to 
Eat?” 

Well, since that fatal night, (I need scarcely 

relate, 

When my Julian returned he was in such a 
state ! 

Nor need I say here how those vile clubs I hate, 

For om smell so of smoke, and they sit up so 
ate !)— 

Since that fatal night, the most saddening sta- 
tistics 

I have gleaned of the Want in the well-to-do 
districts : 

And by patient inquire of their wives I have 
found 

That alas! starving husbands in London 
abound * ¢ : 

That our homeless poor suffer in quite a low 
pitch 

Compared fo the pangs of our Dinnerless Rich! 

Those poor creatures who lately have filled the 
Times’ sheet 

With their pitiful stories of “‘ Nothing to Eat.” 


MORAL. 


Now, Ladies! Wives! Sisters! for Vengeance 
prepare ! i 
To a woman, we all know, the last word is 
sweet ; 
When they twit us for saying we’ve “ Nothing 
to Wear,” 
We'll reply, “ And, poor fellows! you’ve 
NOL! ING TO EAT !”—Punch. 
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BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


From Titan. 
BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH.* 
- A TALE. 
“ Oh, beware, my Lord, of jéalousy.” 

Orro Lupwic has chosen for the subject of 
his book a very narrow sphere in humble life, 
and within the limits which he has prescribed, 
. he confines himself to the development of the 
inner, not the outer, life; and in that inner 
region it is the moral, not the intellectual, life 
of which he treats. We think it is a truly 
artistic triumph to clothe with so much poetic 
interest topics so trite. The author may well 
be proud of the power with which he carries 
his reader from the beginning to the end of 
his simple story; and the glimpses he gives 
us of his plot never diminishes our interest in 
its development. At home we have the great 
masters of the realistic school; in Germany 
they have numerous followers, Many of 


Hackliinder’s thousand and one tales have 
been translated, and are well known; they 
all profess to paint life as it is. Freytag’s 
popular novel has had a wide circulation 
among us, and owes this chiefly to its being a 
picture of German life, both social and polit- 
ical. His book is a medium for conveying his 


views as to the rise of the middle classes at 
the expense of the nobility, and the final as- 
cendency of steamocracy. The importance 
of the subjects which he treats, and the vigor 
with which he handles them, has secured for 
his novel a popularity which it hardly would 
have gained from any interest in the tale 
itself. It is a social and political miniature 
painting, but vigorous and true, though some- 
what one-sided; and ‘has been the text of 
many a political discussion where great ques- 
tions have been clothed in the garb of ro- 
mance. Zwischen Himmel und Erde is writ- 
ten in a very different spirit. It has not been 
translated, nor, if it were so, is it likely to 
obtain a wide circulation among us. It is ad- 
dressed to the feelings of the few, and by 
them we think it must be enthusiastically ad- 
mired, though in an English dress it would 
necessarily lose much of the charm which it 
owes to its quaint and graceful diction. Leav- 
ing all public questions untouched, the author 
confines himself within the smallest possible 
grounds, to the development of one passion, 
and the contrast of two characters. In the 

* Zwischen Himmel und Erde. Erzihlung Von 


Otto Ludwig, aus Eisfeld. Frankfurt a.-M. 
Verlag von Meidinger Sohn und Comp. 
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delicacy of his delineation dwells the wonder- 
ful charm of his work, for he boldly begins by 
telling the end of the story; as much as to 
say to the reader : “ Do not hurry to the end ; 
here it is for you. Come with me at your 
leisure; I have somewhat to give you from 
the wayside of life, even if its termination 
presents only a picture of rest and passionless 
repose: not the rest of gratified love repos- 
ing after the heat and struggle of the day ; 
but the calm which follows passions subdued, 
duties fulfilled, which accompanies a conscience 
void of reproach ; the tranquil rest of a heart 
which has learnt to find all its gratification in 
self-abnegation and in doing good to others ; 
that peace and rest which can warm a child- 
less and lonely old age, and which sheds a 
light around it.” 

The story opens with the picture of an el- 
derly man living in a small house within a 
garden. His sister-in-law, a woman of nearly 
the same age, with the remains of great 
beauty, inhabits the same house with her son 
and daughter. The flowers in the garden, the 
stones of the.wall, are given with the minute- 
ness of a Dutch picture ; and one can see the 
mild countenance of the master of the house 
as he sits in the garden bower on a Sunday, 
while the church-bells are calling to prayer 
from the old tower of St. George’s Church. 
He was a man silent, grave, and mild, with 
the light of truth beaming in his eyes, un- 
quenched by age. He lived a still and me- 
thodical life, and had no intimates; but when 
he went forth into the town, great was the 
respect with which he was greeted byall. At 
home there was a sort of mixture of reverence 
and devotion in the manner of both the 
mother and the young people towards him: 
he to them was almost more than fatherly, 
and to her it was respect, devotion, with a 
somewhat of reserve which was never over-, 
come. The deportment of the simple artisan* 
towards Christine had a something almost 
chivalrous init. Neighbors wondered at their 
quiet ways, for they were in many respects 
unlike other people; and so still, all went 
like clock-work in that house with the green 
window-shutters. Many years had passed 
since his brother’s sudden death had left 
Christine a blooming widow; and no one 
could understand why he had not married 
her. The custom of the country sanctioned 
the connection; his old father, who was alive 
then, wished it exceedingly; Christine did not 
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appear disinclined, and he evidently preferred 
her toevery one else; and yet it never took place. 


“Tt was quite natural that the good people 
should wonder, for they knew not what had 
once passed there, within four human souls; 
and had they known, they would have won- 
dered all the more. The peace of a Sabbath- 
day had not always dwelt in that house ; that 
peace which now spread its broad wings over 
the dwelling. A time had been of bitter 
regrets for ravished bliss, and wild desire to 
repossess it; ay, the shadow of murder and 
murderous thoughts had fallen on the thresh- 
old of the homely dwelling, where despair 
had wandered, with wild lamentations, wp and 
down the little stair, through the friendly 
rooms, into the garden-bower, into the work- 
shop, into the stable—no place was exempt 
from her doleful presence. In former days a 
tall and strong form used to repose in that 
garden-bower ; but no touch of mildness soft- 
ened the pride of that hard face. When he 
arose, and crossed the street, the children 
— in their merry games ;, but no friendly 
ook greeted them, perhaps because those 
eyes were closed forever. Nevertheless, stern 
old Herr Nettenmaier was a much-respected 
man; he demanded and received the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. He was a man of rigid 
honor ; only too rigid, alas!” 

All that had taken place within these walls 
—all that had nearly broken the hearts of the 
inmates, and the dark thoughts which had be- 
gotten darker deeds—all this was passing 
even then through the mind and memory of 
the man with whom we have now todo. It 
is Sunday, and the bells from St. George an- 
nounce, in slow and solemn sound, that the 
worship of God is about tocommence. They 
call one forth from the quiet garden, where, 
as was his wont, Herr Nettenmaier sat in 
the morning. It is thirty-one years this 
day, since after a long absence he had re- 
turned to his native town. Even thus had 
the bells sounded that day, when through the 
snow he had once more beheld the vld tower 
of St. George. There it stood now, its long 
shadow cast across the neighbor’s garden. 
He gazed at the slanting roof, which seemed 
to look down upon him. Memories of the 
past crowded into his mind; the feelings of 
that day seemed to return. Even thus had 
the bells sounded ; even thus he had gazed 
at that roof, little divining then that a mys- 
terious destiny connected his fate to that 
tower; even as now all the memories of the 
past are linked to it. For—but I forget; the 
reader does not know what I allude to: it is, 
in fact, what I am going to relate. 
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Such is our introduction to the hero of the 
story. Having given us a glimpse of the end, 
our author returns to the commencement’ of 
his romance; and nothing can be simpler 
than the materials with which he epgages our 
sympathies. Old Nettenmaier is a slater, 
and pursues his trade along with his two sons: 
ina small country town. They have a lovely 
neighbor, called Christine; and these four . 
are almost the only individuals who are men- 
tioned in the book, except their old servant, 
Valentine, so narrow are the limits within 
which the author has confined his graphic 
pencil. The old man is a great tyrant with a 
sort of heathen sense of honor; one who 
would have had a real pleasure in the part of 
Brutus, and would have slain his sons with 
his own hand joyfully to clear the family honor 
from stain. He is a hard-working, upright, 
honest, stern old heathen, without one touch 
of Christian charity or love; yet with a high 
sense of right and justice—justice, but no 
mercy. His sons are very different. Fritz, 
the eldest, begins by being weak and envious, 
and coveting Christine merely because his 
brother loves her. But envy begets jealousy, 
and jealousy hatred; and murder’s grim form 
appears, and the mind, given up to one base 
passion, finally loses itself in the ravings of a 
maniac. There is no religious discussion in 
the book, nothing that can be called preach- 
ing; but every now and then, as it were, the 
church-bells’ call to prayer is heard above the 
yaging of human passion; and Apollonius 
Nettenmaier is given as the type of the spir- 
itual man, even as his brother is the image of 
the carnal. He is from the first of an unsus- 
picious, open nature, and believes all men be- 
cause he himself could not deceive; but it is 
only by inward struggles—the history of which 
is not given—that he finally becomes the 
purified hero, who sits in his garden bower, 
waiting patiently for the hour when the knell 
from St. George’s tower, with its slow and 
soothing sound, will tell to the few who re- 
main below to mourn that one pure spirit has 
left its abode of clay for a higher and happier 
sphere. ; 

The trade of a slater is not a very romantic 
one, it seems to us but a commonplace matter 
to lay slate upon slate, and tile upon tile. 
But old Nettenmaier esteemed his calling very 
differently ; he used to say that no man was 
worthy of the work, who valued his life, or had 
a drop of coward’s blood in his veins. As the 
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soldier risks his life in the battle, so the slater 
perils his on the strength of one rope, on the 
steadiness of his head and hand—one false 
step is certain death; and in the old man’s 
thinking, a death met with in this peaceful 
but dizzy trade is as honorable as on the 
blood-stained field of victory. Let fs take 
one extract from the author, and we shall, I 
think, agree that the rough and toil-worn 
mechanic, hammering on the roof there, is not 
without a certain poetic interest :— 


“ Between heaven and earth lies the king- 
dom of the slater. From far below rises the 
the murmuring tumult of the wanderers on 
the earth; far above, the wanderers of the 
heavens, the quiet clouds, pursue their silent 
and majestic path. Months, years, centuries 
have passed, and there has been no dweller 
here save the wild jackdaw’s restless and 
screaming brood. But at last one day, a nar- 
row door of egress, far up in the church 
tower, is opened, and unseen hands force out 
two rusty bars. It appears to the spectator 
from below as if they wished to build a bridge 
of straw in the heavens. The jackdaws have 
betaken themselves to the pinnacles of the 
tower, and the top of the weathercock, and 
flap their wings in terror. The scaffolding 
projects some feet, and the unseen hands cease 
to thrust out more boards. A hammering 
begins within that chamber in the roof. It 
wakens the sleeping owls, and sends them 
hooting and terrified into the giddy light of 
day. ‘The jackdaws hear it with horror; the 
children of man on the firm earth below hear 
it not, and the clouds in the blue expanse 
above pursue their course unheeding. The 
knocking goes on a long time, and then ceases. 
Across the projecting beams two short boards 
are thrust, behind them appears a human 
head, and a pair of strong arms. One hand 
holds a nail, the other wields the hammer, 
till the flying scaffolding is complete. It may 
prove a path to eternity to its maker—who 
can tell? Upon the scaffolding a ladder is 
erected, the tower is high, ladder upon lad- 
der, tier over tier. Nothing holds them to- 
gether but two iron hooks; nothing holds 
them secure on the scaffolding but four human 
hands and the pinnacle on which they lean. 
Once above the little door, and bound with 
strong cord to the pinnacle, the bold work- 
man ascends without fear. The giddy mortal 
who looks up from the firm ground, sees, as 
it ‘were, a ladder made of straws, a child’s 
toy; the thought of ascending it makes him 
shiver, and he commends his soul to God. 
There it is, right * betwixt heaven and earth. 
If the man makes a false step, or the ladder 
swerves ever so little, down he comes to cer- 
tain deatlr; the very stroke of the cleck 
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below him may startle him. The spectator 
below draws in his breath, and involuntarily 
clasps his hands; the daws above, driven 
from their last retreat, fly screaming round 
and round the bold workman’s head; the 
clouds above pursue their path unmoved. 
The clouds alone? No, the bold man on the 
ladder is as unmoved as they. He is no idle 
boaster who wishes for applause. He goes 
his dangerous path in his calling; he knows 
the ladder is firm, he himself constructed. the 
scaffolding, he knows it is strong, he knows 
his heart is strong, his step secure. He looks 
not down to the green earth’s enticing bosom, 
he looks not up where the ever-drifting clouds’ 
ceaseless motion may bring fatal giddiness 
upon his brain. The centre of the arch is the 
limit of his vision ; for him there is no heaven 
and no earth, but the beam above, and the 
ladder which he bivds to it with cords. And 
the knot is tied, and the spectator draws a 
deep breath, and goes on and tells in the 
streets what the bold man is doing there, up 
between heaven and earth. And for many 
weeks the children imitate in their play his 
giddy trade.” 


But to return to the story. Young Apol- 
lonius loves the fair Christine—Walter’s Chris- 
tine, as she is called. In his own shy and 
youthful way he has left a flower in her path 
which she has encouraged him by accepting, 
and giving him one in return. He thinks 
that they understand each other, and in an 
evil hour he confides in his brother. About 
this time the old man had commanded Fritz 
that he must no longer love a certain Beate, 
and he is too much afraid of the old Spartan 
to dispute his will, or ask a wherefore; and 
he gives up his love with some compassion’ 
for her, but a comfortable assurance that he 
will find another. Unfortunately, Walter’s 
Christine makes a deeper-impression on him 
than the forsaken Beate had done, and the 
fact that his brother loves her, and that she 
seems inclined to return his love, gives zest 
to the pursuit which he commenced, as he 
said, and perhaps really meant, to forward 
his brother’s views. At the village dance, he 
persuades Apollonius to trust his cause in his 
hands, and he dances with the girl that he 
may praise his brother, and he walks home 
with her, that he may tell her all the good he 
has done. Next day, he suggests to the old 
man, that it were well that young Apollonius 
should see the world. The old man had ever 
been accustomed to say do, and it was done. 
The same evening, while standing under the 
old pear-tree in his garden, and cleaning the 
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moss from its branches, he called Apollonius 
to him and said, “‘ Make ready your things to- 
night, for at break of day to-morrow you are 
to go to our cousins at Cologne.” At the 
dawn of the following day, when the clock in 
St. George’s Church was striking four, the 
door of the old house with the green window- 
shutters opened, and the two brothers stood 
on the threshold. Fritz was eloquent in his 
promises to woo Christine for his brother ; 
Apollonius confided a Jetter to her to his care, 
and believed him. So the brothers parted. 
Four years later Apollonius stood at mid-day 
on the same spot, on his return. The un- 
taught artisan, who had gone forth into the 
world simple and strong, returned to his 
home strong and simple, but also learned. 
The artisans of Cologne in that period were 
artists in their way. The carved stones in 
that city witness to this day what men they 
were, who, unknown, and in the humble rank 
of the stone-cutter and mason, worked out 
the noble design to the great architect, “ The 
Unknown,” who conceived the plan of the 
Dom Kirche.* Even «he mez who carried 


the stones and mixed tlie mortar, must have 
had some spark of the master’s genitis; and 


had that marvellous structure never been 
raised, there is enough of Romanesque archi- 
tecture in that picturesque old town, to culti- 
vate the intelligence of the working-classes, 
and refine their taste. During these four 
years, a whole intellectual world had opened 
to Apollonius, but his heart was still the same, 
true and trusting. He stood before his old 
home, no longer the timid youth, but the 
skilful, self-reliant man. Te stood there, and 
paused before he crossed the threshold. He 
has himself changed, but the change was still 
greater within these walls, His father is 
blind, and this is the reason of his return, 
but, affectionate and dutiful as he was, still 
he forgets it while he remembers that Chris- 
tine is within, the wife of his brother, and the 
mother of his children, and but a few steps 
divide him from her. He paused to realize 
the meeting ; and in his modesty he felt that 
it was quite natural that she should have pre- 
ferred Fritz, who was so gay and jovial, to a 
silent, shy man like himself, and no doubt of 


* In the Walhalla, which Louis of Bavaria has 
erected on the banks of the Danube, to commemo- 
rate the great men of his country, amongst much 
that is in doubtful taste, there is one touching 
monument, a plain marble tablet, inscribed to the 
memory of the unknown architect of the Cologne 
Cathedral. 
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his brother’s truth crossed his mind. He felt 
that he had conquered his passion, and could 
look on her as a sister; but that she should 
hate him, as Fritz said she did, that was a 
bitter thought. 

He entered. Fritz Nettenmaier received 
his brother with boisterous spirits, but nothing 
could be colder than the greeting of his wife, 
Christine was altered; a something of her 
husband’s expression had crept into her fair 
face. “ As the husband is, the wife is.” He 
has not grown like her, but she has lowered 
to him. A heavy cloud sits on her fair brow, 
when her brother-in-law took her hand, and 
begged her to receive him as abrother. The 
children clung to him, and they alone were 
unembarrassed. All at once Apollonius re- 
members with shame that his father was 
blind, and that he, his son, had forgotten his 
misfortune. He hurried into the garden, and 
realized for the first time the full extent of 
his father’s affliction. The hard old man is 
unsoftened by his calamity, and wrestles with 
his infirmity. Even his strong will cannot 
resist disease, but his proud heart will not 
own its power. He despises sympathy, and 
is more imperious than even in former days, 
lie had been listening eagerly for his son's 
footsteps, but when he comes, he receives him 
as if they had parted yesterday. “ My eyes 
are somewhat weak,” he said, and spoke of 
other matters. His son stood before him 
speechless with emotion, afraid to offer assist 
ance to one accustomed only to command. 

Apollonius finds himself utterly alone at 
home. His father neither will receive nor 
evince affection; his brother is boisterously 
kind, and full of regrets that Apollonius must 
leave them so soon, that he has attractions at 
Cologne, and such like. Christine is cold 
and sullen. The little children alone return 
twofold his love and his caresses. Naturally 
his thoughts begin to return to Cologne, to 
his wise and skilful cousin, his fatherly friend, 
and the kind daughter, so sisterly and good; 
to his fellow-workmen, a brotherly band of 
earnest men; and he longed for a wider circle 
of intelligence, a warmer breath of human 
love than his home afforded. The helpless 
state of his father makes him hesitate about 
leaving, and the daily growing conviction that 
his brother is unfit to conduct the business of 
the family, decides him on remaining to de 
vote his talents to the good of his native 
place, and to the support of his relations 
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Bringing all the skill and knowledge he has 
learned afar, he soon takes a high place 
among the men of worth and skill at home, 
and is chosen by them to give his opinion on 
all weighty matters. 

About this time the roof of St. George’s 
Church required to be repaired, and there is 
a meeting: of all the wise men of the small 
place on the subject. Fritz Nettenmaier is 
forward and loquacious, and patronizing to- 
wards his brother. Each one gives their 
counsel in turn, and when Apollonius speaks, 
all agree that his is the best, and he is chosen 
to superintend the work; but he will only act 
on condition that his brother is appointed 
nominal head. The poison of jealousy had 
entered into Fritz heart at home, and instead 
of being disarmed by this generosity, the 
canker eats in all the deeper from this public 
acknowledgment of his brother’s merit. This 
engagement permanently fixes Apollonius at 
home, and he gives himself to the work with 
his whole heart. Daily he soars with the 
birds of the air to the roof of the old build- 
ing ; and labors, by his simple life and learned 
ways, to gain an influence over his fellow- 
workmen, and inspire them with emulation in 


their calling. The purity of his mind and 
manners affect those’ around him, and he 
raises their standard of taste and morals, and 
inspires them with a spirit of self-respect and 
culture, which ennobles them and their occu- 


pation. He feels, as it were, that he has a 
mission to perform, and he performs it. 
Bringing into the detail of every-day life- 
labor the ennobling idea of duty, he dignifies 
his calling, and raises his class; he reaps the 
fruits of his hands in the love of his fellow- 
workmen, and in the consciousness that he is 
benefiting them, and doing the duty that lies 
nearest his hand. Up among the jackdaws 
in the roof, working, teaching, preaching as 
it were the practical sermon of example, he is 
perfectly happy. At home, when he returns 
to the “old house with the gréen window- 
shutters,” the cloud falls on him again. He 
is permitted but not welcomed ;-he comes, no 
one greets him; he goes, and no one says, 
God speed him! His father has a sort of 
grim, unacknowledged pride in his success ; 
and Fritz, the deeper the canker of jealousy 
is eating into his heart, the louder and hol- 
lower his mirth, the more facetious his 
remarks, the wider the cleft becomes be- 
tween them. So he lives for his work, and 
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enters the house only at meals, and for his 
night’s rest ; he has a kingdom of his own on 
the church tower. He does not see, nor for 
a moment guess the real state of matters 
within that house; nor does he dream that 
his brother is jealous of him, because he 
knows how he had wronged him, and had 
robbed him of Christine under false pre- 
tences; and how he had defamed him and 
her, and that his brother is in an agony lest 
some day this will come to light, that Chris- 
tine will read his honesty in his pure face, and 
loathe the man who cheated her into his arms. 
Fritz, judging his brother by his own guilty 
soul, is tortured by jealousy; he hates his 
company, yet will not leave him one moment 
alone, that he may watch him, and ascribes 
unworthy motives to his simplest actions, 
Fritz sees a double meaning in every thing; 
he thinks he has experience, and knows life, 
and can read secret motives. Alas! like 
many other bad men, “he thinks he knows 
the world, and he only knows himself.” To 
such a one there is no such mystery as a 
simple, straightforward; candid nature. He 
endeavors by inventing stories against him, to 
keep up his wife’s hatred for Apollonius, when 
one day in the garden bower, Christine over- 
hears a conversation between the two, which 
discloses her husband’s falsehood. He feared 
that his brother’s more honest face would give 
the lie to his assertions, and now he has be- 
trayed himself! Christine’s whole heart rises 
against the husband who has deceived her, 
and she tells him so. One day Apollonius 
entered during a violent scene between them, 
and she rushed away, in horror as he sup- 
posed, at his presence. It is the first time 
that he sees the cold equanimity of her de- 
meanor at all moved. And now the family 
dispeace becomes great. Fritz knows that 
his wife despises him ; she is dutiful, with the 
proud, defiant look of an injured woman; 
and by a sort of mesmeric influence he reads 
her heart, and sees it turn towards his 
brother; not that a friendly word to him 
escapes her lips, but her thoughts follow him; 
this her husband sees, and the children, too, 
divine it. They cling to their uncle, and the 
little Aennchen says to him one day, “ Uncle, 
mamma is not so angry with you as she used 
to be; go to her, and beg pardon, and say 
you will be good, and she will give you sugar.” 
But Christine had learnt to know her own 





heart, and her sense of duty to her husband 
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made her even colder in hé manner to Apol- 
lonius, than when she had been really indif- 
ferent to him. ‘The family life becomes daily 
heavier and heavier. Fritz forces his wife 
into gayety, and at home he strikes her, he 
strikes the children. Apollonius goes on his 
work, and never dreams that he is the shadow 
in the house, the skeleton on the threshold. 
A feeling of deep compassion has replaced the 
indifference which Christine’s coldness had 
produced. He sees in her a patient, suffering 
woman, and a loving mother. That he has 
ever been, and still is dear to her, never 
crosses his mind; but thoughts of her and of 
her children follow him to his daily task. 
And when Fritz’s intemperance has brought 
ruin on the family, he cheerfully takes the 
debts upon himself, and undertakes the sup- 
port of the whole household. He does not 
himself know how happy it makes him to 
work for Christine. When Apollonius is at 
home, Fritz is close beside him, but when he 
is safe away at his giddy trade, Fritz betakes 
himself to taverns to cut jokes with his boon 
companions, about his brother, and his want 
of skill, and how he Fritz had to do every 
thing, to plan every thing. No one believed 
him; but by dint of telling it often he be- 
lieved himself. He was a merry fellow, Fritz! 
The quarrel between the parents affects the 
children, and the little Aennchen droops. 
One evening she was very ill, and Apollonius 
came just in time to bring a doctor and medi- 
cines for the sick child, and to speak some 
words of strength to the mother; as he left 
the room Fritz entered from his night’s ca- 
rousal. The sight of his brother in that room 
prevented him from being able to see that his 
child is really sick. Christine’s heart is soft- 
ened towards her husband, she hears him 
enter the roonf, and sit down by the window; 
speaking to her child, she makes a tender ap- 
peal to him. She does not know that he is 
boiling with rage, and only restrained by the 
presence of the old Valentin from breaking 
out. The servant left the room, and he stag- 
gered up to the little bed, and struck the 
mother in presence of her dying child. ‘All 
that night in his drunken sleep, he is haunted 
by the dead and the dying, and before he is 
really awake a strong feeling of horror is on 
him, and he hears suppressed voices of weep- 
ing, and rises, and sees lying before him clad 
in white, and crowned with flowers, the corpse 
of his little Aennchen. 
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“Last night she had longed for him to 
speak, now he spoke to her. ‘Give me your 
hand, Christine,’ said he. She drewher hand 
convulsively back, as if he had already touched 
it. ‘I have sinned,’ he said; ‘1 own it, I see 
it, I will doso no more.’ ‘The child is dead? 
said she in a hollow tone. ‘ Leave me not in 
my misery without hope. If I am to be re 
formed, it can only be now, if you will hold 
out your hand and raise me,’ said the man, 
She looked at the child, and not at him. 
‘The child is dead,’ she repeated. Was it 
that she was indifferent as to his fate, he could 
not bring the child to life by his repentance? 
or was it that she heard him not, and spoke 
to herself? The man raised himself hastily, 
and grasped her hand with passionate emo- 
tion, and held it firm. ‘Christine,’ he said 
convulsively, ‘here I lie like aworm. Do not 
trample me under your feet; donot. For 
heaven’s sake, have compassion on me! [ 
shall never forget that I have lain in the dust 
before you; think of that! Oh, think! You 
have me now in your hands. You can make 
of me what youwill. .I make you responsible. 
I take heaven to witness yours is the guilt of 
what may happen now.’ At last she wrun 
away her hand; while he had held it she ha 
shrunk with a loathing shudder from him. 
‘The child is dead,’ she said. He understood 
her; she meant, Between me and the mur- 
derer of my child, there can be nothing more 
in common, neither on earth nor in heaven ! 

“ He rose. One word of forgiveness might 
have saved him then. Perhaps! Who 


knows?” 


Apollonius goes on with his work; his 
brother’s affairs go to ruin, he takes the debts 
on himself, and supports the family; but 
Christine and he are as much strangers as 
ever. Though “she hates him,” he will work 
for her and for his brother’s children; and 
she goes about with despair in her heart. 
And Fritz? the spirit of Cain becomes daily 
stronger in him; finally, he can combat with 
his feelings no longer, he seizes a chisel, and 
cuts once or twice half through the rope by 
which were suspended the frail boards on 
which Apollonius was wont to sit, when, hang- 
ing between heayen and earth, he wént on 
with his work on the church tower, and by 
which he could swing himself like a bird near 
all the curious carvings. The next day Apok 
lonius set out at the dawn for Brambach, a 
neighboring village, where he was to work. 
Part of the injured rope was left, and the old 
servant detects the criminal. Christine also 
at once perceives the fulfilment of her hus 
band’s threats, and takes the whole blame on 
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herself. She is almost frantic, and wishes to 
give herself up to the hands of justice ; death 
would be welcome rather than such misery. 
The day was already far spent, the deed. al- 
ready probably accomplished. Fritz was at 
work in the church of St. George, and Valen- 
tin in despair goes to the old man his master, 
and tells him all. 

The old man was sitting in his room; the 
friendly inquiries for his health, which greeted 
him in the garden, had driven him to seek 
this further seclusion from human sympathy. 
He knew more of what passed within ‘the 
house than they imagined; and his brain is 
ever active where the family honor is con- 
cerned. If it is preserved in the eyes of the 
world, all human feelings are as nothing to 
him. He forms a sudden resolve worthy of a 
Roman, and in all the spirit of the old 
heathens ; he arises, and he who for years 
had not quitted his garden, commands them 
to lead him to the church tower. But 
Valentin must not come, he must remain with 
Christine, he must force her to control her- 
self, he must see that no one is a witness to 
her emotion, that her woman’s tongue does 
not betray her husband’s guilt. At this 
moment an apprentice from the smith’s en- 
ters; he brings the garland, which with music 
and festivity was to be placed on the summit 
of the nearly completed tower. The blind 
man turns to him, and to the usual inquiry 
gives his reply: “I have somewhat weak 
eyes, but it does not much matter.” Had 
another blind man spoken so, the lad would 
have smiled, but there was something about 
old Nettenmaier, which ovefawed all who 
came near. “ Have you time to give me your 
arm,” he said, “as far as the church of St. 
George? I wish to speak to my eldest son, 
who is working there about the repairs,” and 
they went forth together. No doubt it was 
about a repair that he wished to speak; but 
not the repair of the church roof, though that 
was the spot, and the only spot, where the 
words could be spoken. As they went their 
way, the quick ear of the blind man discerned 
a something unusual in the streets, a hurrying 
to and fro, a gathering together of people, and 
now and then an exclamation, such as, “ Have 
you heard? When did it happen?”... 
Herr Nettenmaier did not require to ask 
what had happened—he knew it as well as if 
he had been told; but he made no remark. 
The lad asked a passer-by what it was. “A 
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report has come that aslater has fallen from 
a scaffolding at Brambach, and been killed,” 
was the reply; “the rope broke, but nothing 
more is known.” Old Nettenmaier felt the 
arm of the youth tremble, and he knew that 
the thought had occurred to him that he was 
perhaps leading at that moment the father of 
the unfortunate slater. But he only said, “It 
has been at Jambach, not Brambach ; people 
are always making mistakes.” The lad did 
not know how to account for the old man’s 
composure; yet he had a red spot on each 
cheek, and went muttering to himself between 
his teeth, “It must be! it must be!” So the 
lad led him as it were in a dream, to the 
church tower, and up the winding stair of St. 
George’s. People certainly were right who 
said, “ Herr Nettenmaier was a peculiar man.” 


“As the old man was led up the winding 
steps, Fritz, his son, was working at the 
church roof; high up between heaven and 
earth. Fritz Nettenmaier came here to hide 
himself from the eyes of men, which seemed 
to glare at him; to escape in bodily labor 
from his one thought; but he brought hell 
within his bosom: and as he worked and 
labored, the sweat stood on his brow, not the 
warm sweat of toil, but the cold drops of 
anguish. He hammered slate upon slate, as 
if the safety of the world depended on his 
work. But his thoughts were not with his 
work, they were full of confused images of 
falling men, and broken cords, and crowds of 
ghastly slaters, gazing at some horrid sight. 
Sometimes he stops, and it seems to him as if 
he@nust scream, ‘To Brambach! tell him not 
to try the ladder, tell him not to trust the 
cords.’ And then he thought all those below, 
who looked like a multitude of ants, turned 
and mocked him, and stared at him in horror 
and disgust; and he thought he heard the 
feet of the messenger of justice on the stair; 
and, perhaps, it was already too late! And 
then he clasped his hands over his tools, and 
vowed if his brother was not killed, he would 
become a better man. Alas! his repentance 
was only remorse. He hears a step upon the 
stair! is it the messenger of justice come for 
him? No, that is impossible, he has told no 
one, and ‘ who dare accuse me of any thing?” 
he says to himself with a sort of glee; when 
suddenly he hears a voice which strikes on his 
heart like an iron hammer; it is the only 
voice he never could have expected to hear 
there. Will it ask him, ‘Where is thy 
brother Abel?’ No; he thought, ‘He has 
come to tell me my brother is hurt; I must 
work no more on this day of misfortune. 
And weré he to ask, is not the answer ready ? 
is it not as old nearly as the race of man: 
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“Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ He remem- 
bers with comfort that his father is blind; he 
will not have to meet his eye. He thinks of 
flight, but there is nowhere to go. He hears 
the old man on the stair, chatting to his com- 

anion. ‘My compliments to your master,’ 

e hears him say, ‘and here is something for 
yourself.’ Fritz does not turn, but he knows 
that the old man is seated on the flat ledge 
of the outlet, and that his form fills the 
whole entrance. ‘Fine weather,’ said the 
old man cheerfully. His son understands his 
wish to know if they are alone. ‘Fine 
weather,’ repeats the old man; but no one 
replies, and Fritz hammers and hammers. 
‘Fritz,’ cries the old man; he repeats it twice, 
still Fritz hammers. He thinks of the ques- 
tion, ‘Cain, where art thou?’ and he says, 
‘Here, father,’ and hammers on. ‘That slate 
is firm,’ said the old man, in an indifferent 
tone, ‘it does not ring.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Fritz, his 
teeth chattering, ‘it will let in no water.’ 
‘They are better placed, and deeper set than 
formerly,’ continued the old man. ‘ Are you 
alone ?’ a ‘ yes’ dies on the lips of the culprit ; 
the ‘deeper the firmer,’ says he. ‘Is there 
no other scaffolding near?’ ‘No! ‘Come 
here, then, here before me.’ ‘ What shall I 
do?’ ‘Come here; what must be said must 
be said Jow.’ Fritz Nettenmaier stood trem- 


bling before his father, and though he knew 
that he was blind, he turned to avoid his 
gaze. The old man struggled with his emo- 
tion, but no trace of it was obsérvable on his 
wrinkled countenance, only his long silence 
and his deep-drawn breath denoted the com- 


bat. The clock ticked slow and loud. Fritz 
suffered agonies. Had his father discovergd 
him? Why should he speak low? What 
would he do next? His face was con- 
vulsed. The old man kept silent. The 
sound of life from the streets below came 
up more faintly, and long purple shadows 
marked the hour of sunset; its last rays 
touched the little car upon which Apollonius 
used to ascend and descend to his work. A 
long lazy flock of pigeons passed, heavy with 
grain from the cornfields. It was an evening 
full of the peace of God: the broad green fields 
below; and above, the blue heavens, like a 
crystal cover to the precious earth. The 
evening air brought the solemn tones of a 
distant bell, softly it brought them, as it 
kissed the roof. Far away on that green 
rising ground lies Brambach. It must be the 
evening bell from Brambach. The heavens 
above, the earth below, are full of repose ; 
the very air brings a sense of rest, of peace. 
Only on that spot, in mid-air, on the church 
roof of St. George, there is no touch of the 
Divine influence. A father and a son are 
there; one filled with a maniacal idea of 
honor, the other suffering the tortures of the 
damned. 
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“ At last the silence is broken. ‘ Where is 
your brother?’—the expected words. ‘I know 
not; how should I[know?’ ‘ You know not? 
the old man only whispered, but every word . 
seemed loud as thunder to his unhappy son, 
‘I will tell you, then. He lies dead at 
Brambach. The rope gave way above ‘him, 
You cut the rope yourself. A neighbor saw 
you do it. You threatened your wife you 
would do it. The whole town knows it. The 
first who comes up this stair will be the mes- 
senger of justice for you.’ Fritz sunk down, 
the boards cracked under him. The old man 
listened. If the miserable man were to fall 
over the edge of the scaffolding by chance! 
then all would be over! what had to be done 
would be done! A lark arose from a neigh- 
boring garden, and poured out its joyous 
carol. ‘The laborer leant upon his spade, and 
listened to the distant song, and young mv 
dren tried to watch the flickering speck in the 
sky, from whence came the glorious melody, 
The old man listened, but not to the lark, it 
was a sliding struggle on the roof, a cry of 
anguish that he wished to hear.” 

The old man has the frantic idea, that 
Fritz’s death by apparent accident would re- 
deem the family honor, and prevent his being 
known as his brother’s murderer! and he 
gives him the choice of throwing himself vol- 
untarily over, or he himself will be the exe- 
cutioner; he tells him that a slater who is 
killed at his post, leaves behind him a name 
as honored as the soldier who falls on the 
battle-field. He tells him to pray, and that 
he will count fifteen, and that if he has not 
thrown himself down from the height by the 
time he has done, he, the powerful old man, 
will grasp himgand they shall go down to- 
gether, in a death-embrace ; and then people 
will say, he died assisting his father, who had 
missed his footing. And he began to count, 
one, two: the poor wretch cowered before 
him, but he knew all appeal was fruitless, 
His whole life passed through his mind in 
one moment. He thought, was there in it 
any action to which he might appeal as a plea 
for mercy at the Eternal throne. Alas, not 
one! The agony of his feelings overcame 
him, and he fainted before the fatal number 
was reached. The old man also stopped, not 
because his son was lying senseless before him, 
but because his quick ear detected approaching 
footsteps; and a workman comes up with 
some commonplace message from Apollonius, 
who had just returned to the town, and did 
not know whathad happened. One of Frita’s 
wicked companions had stolen the injured 
rope, and had fa}en a victim. 
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Christine, meanwhile, believes Apollonius to 
have been sacrificed to her husband’s jealousy ; 
and her despair knows no bounds. She feels 
as if she had murdered him herself. Valentin 
does not know how to compose her, and is 
thankful when she found relief in tears; he 
had feared for her reason, and was thankful 
to hear her sobs, At length she roused her- 
self, determined to go forth, and face all that 
was before her. She opened the house door, 
and there she beheld Apollonius approaching 
through the garden, calm, and unconscious of 
all that has happened. With a wild cry of 
delight, she rushes forward, and throws her- 
self into his arms. The woman who hated 
him, and whom he adored! But no, she does 
not hate him; and in all the tumults of her 
emotions, she pours out, amid sobs, and tears, 
and smiles, and caresses, all the tragedy of 
her life; how she had loved, and given him 
the flower; how Fritz, at the ball, had told 
her he mocked her, and boasted of the flower 
to his companions ; how Fritz had robbed her 
of him; how he had told her stories against 
him, and she had began to hate him; and 
then, how she had found all his letters to her 
in the desk, which Fritz had kept from her, 
and the withered flower, and the farewell let- 
ter, and she had read them over and over 
again. And Fritz had threatened her that he 
would kill him, and had not he cut the rope! 
and had not a report come that he was dead! 
and was he really alive! and was she alive! 
and was she speaking to him, to him, the 
beloved one, thus! what happiness, what 
bliss! Poor Apollonius, the whole history of 
his wrecked happiness disclosed to him at 
once, and lying within his grasp! He gently 
laid her down. He bent over her, and said, 
“Thou art my own good sister. Thou art 
better than Iam. And over us and thy hus- 
band is God. Go now, my sister, dear and 
good sister:” and he led her by the hand to 
the house, and Fritz stood at a distance, and 
saw them. 

We cannot prolong our story, but’ must 
hurry to the end. The old man orders Fritz 
to prepare for an immediate journey to Amer- 


ica. He is to go, and ‘to go alone. The} 


heavy weight that lies on the family hearth 
that evening, is drawn with great power. 
There is no confession, no explanation—every 
one knows too much, and divines more. 
Apollonius reads the workmen’s ledger to the 
old man ; but it is a mechanical operation, his 
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mind does not follow the calculations: he can 
hardly refrain himself from uttering the fa- 
miliar names. The old man is not listening, 
he is trying to decide how much Apollonius 
knows of the truth; to think if it is possible 
that the injured rope can be traced to his 
eldest son, and so the family wholly dishon- 
ored. The unhappy Fritz roams about, living 
through his whole past life in that parting 
hour. “None are all evil,” and but for the 
one corroding passion to which he had yielded 
up his soul, he might have been a good-natured 
commonplace sort of fellow enough. Miser- 
able and weak and wicked as he is, the 
agony of, that night excites’ our pity. 


“He wandered restlessly up and down, 
from the house to the workshed, and from 
the workshed to the house; now with clenched 
fists and teeth close set, then again stealing 
along like a criminal. Wild and tumultuous 
thoughts rushed through his mind; at one 
moment a falling leaf made him start, then the 
next instant he drew himself up proudly, de- 
termined to remain come what may, to dare 
and to confront all; and not to leave his 
brother triumphant. As he made this resolve, 
the old man’s threats seemed to sound in his 
ear the words of the accuser; and he seemed 
to hear the rustling of chains, to draw his 
breath heavily within the damp walls of a 
prison; he stretched forth his hands passion- 
ately to burst his bonds, to gain one gesp of 
fresh ai)’. The yision passed, and he realized 
the whole misery of his position. Golden 
memories of the past then arose before him, 
Here he had played as an innocent child— 
people foved him then—and here the soft 
tender voice of his mother had called him 
from his play. No one loved him now; could 
he but feel that one human heart regretted 
his departure, he would go and would try to 
become another and a better man. He 
remembers his little, loving, tender Aennchen, 
and now he understands the Cepth of her love, 
which he had rejected; now, had she been 
spared, she would have been a ministering 
angel to him, but she is dead, and through 
his means. Sorrow for the lost child for a 
moment makes him forget his present woe. 
His heart yearns for a word of love, and his 
arms open that he may clasp to his heart 
some one thing that he can call his own. He 
rises and enters the house, and taking a night- 
light with a shade, he goes to find his chil- 
dren: Anne is gone, but there are others left. 
Beside the first little bed he knelt down, and 
in unwonted tones of tenderness he whispers 
the name of his first-born— Fritz!’ He will 
embrace his children, he will receive their 
caresses—and he will go, he will go and be- 
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come another and a better man. The little 
one awakes, he thinks that his mother had 
called him, and awakes smiling,—and is ter- 
rified. At the man who is beside his bed he 
is terrified. It is no stranger, it is only a too 
well-known face; it is not he who had so often 
looked at him in a rage? is it not he from 
whom the mother had often sheltered him, 
and had shut him out of the room that he 
might not see what that man did to her? 
But he had stood trembling behind the door, 
and had listened, and had clenched his little 
hand in impotent rage. The child had not 
learned to love him; oh, no. ‘ Fritz,’ whis- 
pered the father, tenderly, ‘I am going away, 
and Iam not coming back again; but I will 
think of you day and night; and I will send 
you beautiful apples and picture-books.’ ‘I 
don’t want them,’ cried the child, half afraid. 
‘Uncle Lonius gives me apples, and I don’t 
want yours.’ ‘Do you, too, not love me,’ said 
the father in faltering tones, and turning to 
the second little bed. The little George 
sprung into his brother’s bed; there the chil- 
dren clung to each other; and the little one 
gaining courage looked up with his large, 
childish eyes and said, ‘I love mamma, and I 
love Uncle Lonius ; I don’t love you; go away, 
or I will tell Uncle Lonius,’” 


We shall not follow the horrors of that 
night. Next morning Apollonius had to place 
the leaden garland on the summit of the 
church tower, and so complete his task. All 
morning he worked hard, and remained during 
the dinner hour when the other workmen 
were gone. All at once he felt himself seized 
from behind, and turning he beholds his 
brother’s face, the face of a maniac, glaring at 
him. There is a struggle for life. In his last 
extremity Apollonius springs across a chasm 
and reaches firm footing; but, in his doing 
so, his brother loses balance, and a dull 
heavy sound of something falling against the 
stones, tells Apollonius that his enemy, his 
brother, is lying a shapeless, crushed mass on 
the cold earth below. At this moment the 
clock of St. George’s Church struck two. 

From that dreadful hour Apollonius was 
smitten with giddiness; he could no longer 
ascend a ladder; but his trade has been so in- 
creased that it does not require his personal 
labor; he conducts a large correspondence, 
and busies himself among books. But he 
cannot hear the clock strike two without a 
shudder; the sound wakens him in the midst 
of slumber. He cannot think of standing on 
a height without being filled with indescriba- 
ble emotions of confusion and horror. He 
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knows the garland was not completely fastened 
on the tower, and some of the wood-work was 
left uncovered, but he does not even think of 
returning to examine it. Besides this physical 
weakness, the balance of his mind is unhinged; 
and he suffers from the deepest despondency, . 
Christine’s passionate disclosure had raised 
the wildest, most tumultuous wishes; from 
that moment he avoided her presence. His 
brother’s death now left her free, and his 


\father, after a time, openly expressed a wish 


that he should marry her. But no one knew 
how awful that death had been ; turn where 
he would, that maniac face haunted him, and 
he felt the gripe on his throat. No doubt it 
was but in the instinct of self-preservation that 
he had freed himself from his hold; still that 
dull, heavy sound was ever in his ears, and he 
felt that his hand was not clean from hi 

brother’s blood. He might have married his 
brother’s widow, but not the widow of Fritz 
Nettenmaier. The struggle after peace in the 
good man’s mind was long, but at length sue- 
cessful; daily labor, daily duty, in time mat 
ters evil thoughts. Apollonius had hitherto 
gone his way in quiet simplicity, now a veil 
has been raised from his eyes; he sees that 
he, too, has corruption within, and’ he has to 
be purified in the fire of inward strife. In an 
active and useful life, supporting his blind 
father, and Christine and her children, he finds 
strength. At his father’s urgent request he 
began to think of marrying Christine, but 
peace only comes when he has determined to 
give her up, and to relinquish the desire of 
his heart. As long as that giddy horror 
haunts him, he feels himself under a curse.. 


And the prayer of his heart is that he may be 
relieved from it; and that his hand may be 
found worthy to work out some good still for 


his fellow-townsmen. His earnest desire is 
granted. We have no space for the graphic 
description of a winter thunder-storm ; but 
we must give some extracts. The whole: 
population of the place has been roused at 
night by the unusual phenomenon of wind, 
snow, thunder, and lightning pouring out their 
fury together. 

“The square before St. George’s Church 
was full of people, gazing anxiously at the 
tower roof, The grand old building stood 
like a rock, amid the conflict of elements 
which raged around it; light and -darkness 
struggling for the mastery. Now surrounded 
by a thousand flaming arms, until it seems.to 
glow with their heat ; then invisible for a mo- 
. 
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‘ment under night’s dark mantle. Each flash 
disclosed a multitude of white faces gazing 
upwards, and Jost in the next moment’s gloom. 
And the storm howled and swept every thing 
before it; and as the falling snow reflected 
the lightning, it seemed like:a shower of fire. 
And like the appearing and disappearing of 
the people, so was their confused speech. 
Some cried one thing, some another : certain 
it was that were the church set fire to, nought 
could save the town.” 


The tower is struck by lightning, and a 
general cry arises for Nettenmaier. 


“Where has it struck ?’ cried Apollortus, 
who came up at that moment. ‘On the 
Brambach side,’ cried one. Apollonius forced 
his way through the crowd, and strode up the 
stair. The watchers in the tower could give 
him no information. It had not really been 
struck, they said, and they were gathering 
their things together in pale haste to leave; 
only one of them could answer a question. 
Apollonius seized a lantern, and hurried to 
the roof; the ladder no longer trembled under 
his foot, but excitement prevented his remark- 
ing it. There also he could find no trace of the 
lightning, nor even the smell of sulpher. He 
turned to call his companions to come up, and 
at that moment a blue flame filled every 
corner of the old tower, and at the same in- 
stant a peal of awful thunder rent the air. 
Apollonius felt as if struck dumb, and clung 
to the railing; next instant a suffocating 
cloud of smoke arose; he rushed to the near- 
est loop-hole for air, and then cried to his 
companions to follow him.” 


To reach the point of danger, he is obliged 
to go to the very spot where his brother per- 
ished. He is able to go to that fatal place, 
and to thrust his ladder out where there was 
no scaffolding to support, and to hook it on 
the projecting slates, a prey to the wild sport 
of the wind. Hanging on by this frail hold, 
he crawled like a fly up the wall to the roof, 
where the fire raged. During this perilous 
attempt the church of St. George struck two, 
and he planted his foot firmly on the burning 
rafters: his hand steady, his head clear, amid 
the war and confusion of the elements. 
God be praised! the curse has been taken off 
him. Let us give in the author’s words the 
feelings of the spectators :— 


“The crowd below kept crying, ‘Where! 
where!’ as the lightning struck a second time. 
There was a moment’s silence. ‘God be 
praised! it has not struck,’ cried one. ‘No, 
no! it burns this time; may the Lord have 
mercy upon us!’ cried another. When the 
lightning ceased for a moment, small tongues 


Now," 
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of flame were to be seen under the slates. 
The storm howled, the wihd blew everywhere, 
and then ceased to recommence with double 
fury. The flames increased slowly. But fast 
went the cry of fire through the town. Every 
one was riveted on the one small spot. 
‘Help, help! it is still possible to extinguish 
it.’ And again the cry, ‘ Nettenmaier! where 
is Nettenmaier?’ rose above the storm. A 
voice said, ‘He is in the tower,’ and people 
felt comforted. Few knew him, especially of 
they who called joudest. It was a moment of 
utter helplessness, and the multitude called 
out his name as one man. Some thought 
they showed their courage by even speaking 
of help in such a case. Others only thought 
to pass the anxious moment. ‘ What will he 
do?’ cried one. ‘Help us! rescue us!’ said 
another. ‘Yes! if he had wings; but, in this 
wind, no one dare try it.” ‘ Nettenmaier will.’ 
But the last speaker had as little hope that it 
was possible as the first. The conviction that 
the flame might be extinguished if it could be 
reached, made the universal feeling far more 
painful than the dull sense of resignation 
which inevitable necessity compels. When 
the little door in the wall opened, and a lad- 
der was visible, and it became certain ‘some 
one was to try the daring deed, it seemed as 
if'a second thunderbolt had fallen. And the 
ladder hung by the hooks, and vibrated to and 
fro; and the man clung to it amid blinging 
snow, and begirt by flames. He clung to it; 
he climbed it: a ladder, as it were, made of 
splipters of wood, and swaying over the abyss 
like the pendulum of aclock! Every pulse 
stood still. A hundred different faces gazed 
with the same expression at the man above. 
They hardly trusted their eyes. It was like a 
dream, and yet true. No one quite believed 
what he saw; yet each one felt that he him- 
self was on the ladder, swaying about with 
every blast of the storm, amid thunder and 
lightning, high up ‘ between heaven and earth.’ 
They stood on the firm gronnd, and gazed; 
and yet, should the man fall! it would be to 
each as if he himself fell. Mach man grasped 
involuntarily his hands, his stick, or something 
as if to save themselves from danger. So 
they stood it seemed a lifetime, and yet it was 
but a few moments. They forgot the fate 
which threatened the town and themselves in 
the peril of the man above, whose danger 
seemed their own. They saw the flames ex- 
tinguished, the danger to the town averted ; 
they knew it, as it were, in a dream, when one 
knows one is dreaming; it was a thought 
without living reality. Only after the man 
had crept down the ladder, and vanished at 
the little door, and pulled in the Jadder after 
him, and as they ceased to clasp their hands 
tight, and relaxed their grasp of what was 
nearest to them, only then admiration took 
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the place of anxiety, and the exulting cry, 
‘Oh! the brave man!’ rose, instead of the tor- 
turing words, ‘He is lost! An old man’s 
trembling voice began to sing :— 
“< € Now thank the Lord our God,’ 
and as the old man reached the line, 
“* For He hath rescued us,’ 

then, first, each one felt fully what had been 
saved. Then men who were utter strangers 
embraced each other, and friend grasped 
friend. Every one joined in the hymn, and 
the voice of thanksgiving arose from the whole 
town, from the streets and from the market- 
place, where men had stood and trembled, 
and it reached the innermost chambers of the 
houses, and rose from the house-tops. The 
sick heard it on their lonely bed, the aged in 
the chair where weakness chained them ; they, 
too, joined the song of praise, and children’s 

oung voices joined in the jubilee, who neither 

new what the danger had been, nor who it 
was who had so daringly averted it. 

* * * * 


“ And now the reader knows all the history 
of the old man, whom we left, at the begin- 
ning of the book, listening to the Sabbath 
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bells from his garden bower. That peaceful 
bower, round it the roses blossom, and their 
perfume fills the air. One can hear the hum 
of the bee, and the sound of insect life, 
Christine goes through the garden, she shakes 
the bean blossom, and she gathers the dark 
beet-root leaves. It is summer-time; her son 
has brought home his wife; there is joy and 
young voices in the house. Warm drops of 
rain are falling, the rich verdure drinks them 
eagerly, and all speaks of peace. What men 
call happiness or unhappmess is but the cir 
cumstance in which they are placed, the raw 
stuff, the material, as it were, out of which 
they have to hew their lives. Heaven does 
not send happiness, it sends men the power 
to form it within their own hearts. Man 
ought not so much to strive to reach heaven, 
as to bring heaven down to dwell with him, 
He who has not happiness within himself, 
alas! seeks it in vain elsewhere. Let faith 
and conscience guide your steps. Turn not 
from the world as it is, listen to the inward 
voice, and seek to walk uprightly yourself in 
it, then all will be right within, and in this 
sense your walk will be 
“ BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 





Is furtherance of the efforts which are now 
being made to render the languages of India 
more familiar to Englise«men resident in that 
country, and also to Englishmen in general, 
with a view to render the acquisition of those 
languages more easy, Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
have commenced the publication of a series of 
works printed in the Roman type instead of in 
the difficult native characters. ‘ An easy Intro- 
duction to the Study of Hindiistdéni, accom- 
panied by a full Syntax, Selections in Hindhis- 
téni, Vocabulary, and Dialogues,” by Professors 
Monier Williams and Cotten Mather, is now 
published. The works in preparation eomprise 
“ Bagh o Bahar, or the Garden and the Spring,” 
the standard Hindustdnf class-book, carefully 
revised, with preface and notes, by Professor 
Monier Williams ; the “Bagh o Bahar,” literally 
translated into English, with preface and notes, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., late Professor 
of Hindistdni and other Oriental languages at 
Haileybury College ; a “ Hindusténi and Eng- 
lish Clavis to the New Testament and Psalms,” 
by Professor Cotton Mather ; the “ Prem Sagar, 





or Ocean of Love,” the history of Krishna in 
Hindi, being a translation into that language of 
part of the “ Bhagavat Purdna,”’ and considered 
a model of correct Hindi; the “ Prem Sdgar,” 
translated into English, with chapter headings 
and notes, by Professor Eastwick, F.R.S. ; the 
“ Gulistén, or Rose Garden,” by Shaikh Sadi, a 
book of anecdotes and poetry written in the 
thirteenth century ; the ‘ Gulistén,” translated 
into English prose and verse, by Professor East- 
wick, F.R.S.; and a “ History of the Applica 
tion of the Roman Alphabet to the Languages 
of India,” in a series of letters and papers edited 
by Professor Monier Williams.—Ziterary Ga 
zette. 





Mr. James Carrp, M.P., the well-known 
Times commissioner, Author of “ English Agri- 
culture,” “ Letters on the Corn Crops,” “ High 
Farming,” etc., has written a new work on 
“Prairie Farming in America, with Notes by 
the way on Canada and the United States in the 


Autumn of 1858.” It forms a volume in small 
octavo, and will be published early in March. 





So ee i 


KANE’S WANDERINGS. 


From The Spectator. 
KANE’S WANBERINGS AMONGST THE 
INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


Mr. Pav KANE is a Canadian artist who 
has studied in Europe, and who on his return 
to Canada some fourteen years ago, deter- 
mined to devote himself to “ painting a series 
of pictures illustrative of the North American 
Indians and scenery.” With the aid and hos- 
pitality of the Hudson’s Bay Company,—in 
those days readily enough granted whatever 
may be the case now,—Mr. Kane traversed 
their line of posts, which, commencing at the 
Sault St. Marie, or more strictly a little west- 
ward of Lake Superior, continues at intervals 
across the Rocky Mountains to Fort Van- 
couver on the Columbia, not far from its em- 
bouchure in the Pacific. These journeys, 
mainly to distribute necessary commodities 
and transport furs, though made regularly 
are made but seldom; and from the manner 
of travelling halts often take place. Hence 
Mr. Kane passed more than six months in the 
valley of the Columbia, making excursions 
into the new “ State” of Oregon, and to Van- 
couver’s Island, now part of the new El 
Dorado of British Columbia. On_ his return 
he wintered at Fort Edmonton, a few hun- 
dred miles east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
delays of a much less extended kind occurred 
both in the outward and return journeys, On 
these occasions, as well as en route, he took 
every opportunity of observing the country, 
and mingling with the Indians, visiting their 
tents, listening to their tales, noting their 
peculiarities, joining in their hunts, and paint- 
ing the portraits of chiefs or striking persons ; 
his skill as an artist attaching to him great 
reputation as a medicine man, but supersti- 
tious motives sometimes rendering it difficult 
to persuade some Indians to sit for their like- 
ness, 


“Tn one of my daily excursions, I was par- 
ticularly struck be the ugliness of an Indian 
whom I met. Upon inquiry, I found he was 
Shawstun, the head chief of the Sinahomas. 
He inquired very earnestly if my sketching 
him would not involve the risk of his dying ; 
and after I had finished the sketch, and given 
him a piece of tobacco, he held it up for some 
moments, and said it was a small recompense 
for risking his life. He followed me, after- 
wards for two or three days, begging of me 

* Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of 
North America, from Canada to Vancouver's Island 
and Oregon, through the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 


Territory and back again. Published by Long- 
mans and Co. 
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to destroy the picture ; and at last, to get rid 
of him, I made a rough copy of it, which I 
tore up in his presence, pretending that it 
was the original.” 

The Indians who fell under Mr. Kane’s ob- 
servations were not tribes of the highest char- 
acter “ among the stoics of the woods;” for 
he scarcely passed south of the 45th degree 
of north latitude, while his main line was 
much within that limit, and the heroic Red 
Indian nations seem to occupy a more genial 
climate. The tribes he did see, however, 
might be less debased than those in the 
American territory southwards ; for it does 
not answer the purpose of the Hudson Bay 
Company to incroach upon their lands, and 
whatever other shortcomings the Company 
may have been guilty of, ill-treatment of the 
Indians is not among the number, either as 
regards sins of commission or omission. They 
have indeed been charged with not carrying 
out a condition of their charter—the conver- 
sion of the natives; but that is more easily 
written down than done. ; 

“ We sat up very late, talking to the chief, 
who seemed to enjoy our society very much. 
Amongst other topics of discourse, he began 
talking about the efforts of the missionaries 
amongst his people, and seemed to think that 
they would not be very successful ; for though 
he did not interfere with the religious belief 
of any of his tribe, yet many thought as he 
did; and his idea was, that as Mr. Rundell 
had told him that what he preached was the 
only true road to heaven, and Mr. Hunter 
told him the same thing, and so did Mr. 
Thebo, and as they, all three said that the 
other two were wrong, and as he did not 
know which was right, he thought they ought 
to call a council amongst themselves, and that 
then he would go with them all three; but 
that until they agreed he would wait.” 

From the various stories told by Mr. Kane 
instances of deep and enduring affection may 
be picked out, and probably the Indian would - 
be found as affectionate as other peoples, and 
more so than some peoples, if opportunity 
offered, and pains were taken to trace his 
feelings. To face suffering or death unshrink- 
ingly is the essential characteristic of the 
North American Indian; and examples of 
that kind prove nothing. But the stores of 
our author furnish some traits of what on a 
larger sphere of action would be called patri- 
otism, as well as of a conscientious regard of 
chiefs for their people. These things, how- 
ever, are exceptional. The general impression 
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is that of ingratitude, treachery, and cruelty; 
according to civilized standards of morality ; 
an incapacity of resisting immediate impulse, 
and a childish disposition to enjoy and waste 
without regard to consequences; a state of 
filth and discomfort to a great extent un- 
necessary, and a condition of physical suffer- 
ing and moral horrors from want of food, not 
perhaps so easily within remedy, unless we 
could change the people. We take a story 
or two illustrative of these last points. 

« After relating various stories of his war 
and hunting exploits, he, to my great aston- 
ishment, told me that he had killed his own 
mother. It appears that, while travelling, 
she told him that she felt too old and feeble 
to sustain the hardships of life, and too lame 
to travel any further, and asked him to take 
pity on her, and end her misery, on which he 
unhesitatingly shot her on the spot. I asked 


him whereabouts he had directed his ball. 
His reply was, ‘Do you think I would shoot 
her in a bad place? I hit her there ;’ point- 
ing his finger to the region of the heart. ‘ She 
died instantly, and I cried at first; but after I 
had buried her, the impression wore off.’ 

* * » » * 


“ We passed down the river ‘ Macau,’ where 
there are some beautiful rapids and falls. 
Here we fell in with the first Indians we had 
met since leaving the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands ; they are called ‘ Salteaux,’ being a 
branch of the Ojibbeways, whose language 
they speak with very slight variation. We 
purchased from an Indian man and woman 
some dried sturgeon. The female wore a 
rabbit-skin dress; they were, as I afterwards 
learned, considered to be cannibals, the Indian 
term for which is Weendigo, or ‘One who eats 
Human Flesh.’ There is a superstitious be- 
lief among Indians that the Weendigo cannot 
be killed by any thing short of a silver bullet. 
I was informed on good authority, that a case 
had occurred here in which a father and 
daughter had killed and eaten six of their own 
family from absolute want. The story went 
on to state, that they then camped at some 
distance off in the vicinity of an old Indian 
woman, who happened to be alone in her 
lodge, her relations having gone out hunting. 
Seeing the father and daughter arrive unac- 
companied by any other members of the fam- 
ily, all of whom she knew, she began to sus- 
pect that some foul play had taken place, and 
to feel apprehensive for her own safety. By 
way of precaution, she resolved to make the 
entrance to her lodge very slippery, and as it 
was winter, and the frost severe, she poured 
water repeatedly over the ground as fast as it 
froze, until it was covered with a mass of 
smooth ice; and instead of going to bed, she 
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remained sitting up in her loage, watening 
with an axe in her hand. When near mid- 
night, she heard steps advancing cautious! 
over the crackling snow, and looking thrash 
the crevices of the lodge, caught sight of the 
girl in the attitude of listening, as if to ascer- 
tain whether the inmate was asleep ; this the 
old woman feigned by snoring aloud. The 
welcome sound no sooner reached the ears of 
the wretched girl, than she rushed forward, 
but, slipping on the ice, fell down at the en- 
trance of the lodge, whereupon the intended 
victim sprang upon the murderess and buried 
the axe in her brains: and not doubting but 
the villanous father was near at hand, she fled 
with all her speed to a distance, to escape his 
vengeance. In the meantime, the Weendigo 
father, who was impatiently watching for the 
expected signal to his horrid repast, —_ up 
to the lodge, and called to his daughter; 
hearing no reply, he went on, and in place of 
the dead body of the old woman, he saw his 
own daughter, and hunger overcoming every 
other feeling he saved his own life by devour- 
ing her remains.” 

The different tribes that fell under Mr. 
Kane’s observation were very numerous, being, 
in fact, the inhabitants of, it may be said, the 
entire range across the continent, between a 
parallel of some five or six degrees of lati- 
tude. His pictures of the Blackfeet and other 
Indians of the Rocky Mountains, or west of 
them, is on the whole better than those of 
some travellers of the trapper or hunting 
genus; but then it must be said that Mr, 
Kane was only by accident and for the mo- 
ment, as it were, in their power. 

The route of Mr. Kane, though new to the 
mass of books-of-travel readers, is not abso- 
lutely new. Some servants of the Hudson's 
Bay Company have published their journey- 
ings along parts of the line; an elaborate ae- 
count of the Red River settlement appeare- 
a few years since, and various American ad- 
venturers or voyagers have written notices of 
the lower valley of the Columbia. Still these 
works are but scattered in their notices, or 
have dropped out of the public memory, which 
soon forgets now-a-days. ven were it other- 
wise, Mr. Kane's journey is one of unceasing 
interest from its variety, its hardships, and its 
perils. In the best of weather and at the 
best of places you are running a rapid at the 
risk of your life, sitting cramped in a boat all 
day till it is relief to get out and walk across 
a portage—a place where the canoes have to 
be emptied. and hauled through a difficulty, 
or carried bodily by land as well as the goods 
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they contain. Of the total want of table con- 
diments and comforts, we say nothing: appe- 
tite makes up for all such defects. The camp- 
ing at night in fine weather is not unpleasant, 
when you are used to it; but you do not get 
used to the terrible bitings of the mosquitoes. 
The real hardships, however, are in cold 
weather; and the caravans as they may be 
called seem to cross the Rocky Mountains— 
net in dead winter, for that would be death to 
all, but in very cold weather. In these dreary 
regions you wade through rivers when your 
clothes freeze on you, walk with snow shoes 
over snow as well as you can, or clamber over 
hummocks of ice, and sleep in the open air 
with a temperature far below zero. Yet those 
who are native, and to the manner born, either 
feel it but little, or will not own it. One of 
the men, an Iroquois, fell into deep water, 
and before he had been extricated five min- 
utes his clothes were stiff with ice. Mr. Kane 
asked him if he were not cold, and he replied, 
“My clothes are cold, but [am not.” Even 
in such encampment as they can form, a joke 
is enjoyed if a mishap occurs. 

“Tt is necessary to walk repeatedly with 
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snow’'shoes over the place chosen for an en- 
campment until it is sufficiently beaten down 
to bear a man without sinking on its surface. 
Five or six logs of green timber, from eigh- 
teen to twenty feet long, are laid down close 
together, in parallel lines, so as to form a 

latform. The fire of dry wood is then 

indled on it, and pine branches are spread 
on each side, on which the party, wrapped in 
their blankets, lie down with their feet to- 
wards the fire. The parallel logs rarely burn 
through in one night, but the dropping coals 
and heat form a deep chasm immediately 
under the fire, into which the logs are pre- 
vented from falling by their length. Into this 
hole an Iroquois, who had placed himself too 
near the fire, rolled a depth of at least six or 
seven feet, the snow having melted from under 
him while asleep. His cries awoke me, and 
after a hearty laugh at his fiery entombment, 
we succeeded in dragging him out.” 


Wecould multiply such extracts ad libitum, 
but the pressure of many demands forbids. 
The Wanderings of an Artist may, however, 
be safely recommended as one of the interest- 
ing books of travel that has appeared for 
some time. It is varied and adventurous; 


fresh in its matter and graphic in the telling. 





Microscopic PHotrocrapns.— We have 
been favored with an inspection of some mar- 
vellously beautiful specimens of microscopic 
photography taken by Mr. J. Amadio, whose 
excellent compound microscopes are now so 
favorably known in the scientific, and especially 
in the botanical world. The portraits of living 
celebrities, such as Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Albert Smith, and Miss Sedgwick, have already 
earned their due meed of admiration; but the 
most exquisite specimen yet produced is a por- 
trait of a youth which occupies the infinitesi- 
mally minute space of the two-hundredth part of 
aninch, To say that this Liliputian picture is 
as large to the naked eye as a pin’s head would 
be an exaggeration ; for surely no pin was ever 
made whose head could equal this in minute- 
ness. A pin’s point would probably be much 
nearer the truth. Of course nothing can be 
made of them by the unassisted vision; but 





when submitted to one of Mr. Amadio’s com- 
mon pocket microscopes every feature comes 
out with wonderful sharpness and distinctness, 
and we behold a perfect portrait. Under a 
microscope of higher power, the effect is natur- 
ally very much better. Another beautiful speci- 
men is a view of the Thames at Westminster 
Bridge, including the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, etc. To the eye this ap- 
pears more like a preparation of some minute 
insect than any thing else, the river and ground 
view doing duty for the body, and the spires 
and turrets for the legs of the animal ; but under 
the microscope it comes out with astonishing dis- 
tinctness, every architectural detail being most 
accurately marked. 

Durine January, three hundred and three 
books, pamphlets, etc., were published in Great 
Britain, and one thousand thirty-seven in France. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE.* 

THE heart of England has not, within the 
memory of living men, been so deeply moved 
as by the Indian rebellion of 1857. It was a 
time of real agony—the waiting week after 
week for those scanty dispatches, which when 
they came, and lay before us in the morning 
papers with huge capitals at the top of the 
column, we scarcely dared take up, we could 
not read without a strong effort of the will. 
What it must have been to those of us whose 
sisters, brothers, sons, were then in the North- 
West Provinces, they alone can tell; but of 
the rest we do believe there was scarce a man 
who did not every now and then feel a cold 
sinking of heart, a sense of shame at his in- 
ability to help, a longing to make some’sacri- 
fice of money. ease, or what not, whereby to 
lift, if it might be, a portion of the dead 
weight from off his own soul.. By degrees 
came the light. As the trial had been, so 
had been the strength. The white squall was 
past; and though that great and terrible 
deluge still heave] and tossed, we began to 
catch sight of one and another brave ship rid- 
ing it out. Our pulses beat quick and our 
eyes dimmed as we heard and read how the 
little band of our kindred had turned to bay, 
in tale after tale of heroic daring and self- 
sacrificing and saintly endurance and martyr- 
dom. The traces here and there of weakness 
and indecision only brought out more clearly 
the soundness and strength of the race which 
was on its trial; and from amongst the thou- 
sands who were nobly doing their duty, one 
man after another stood out and drew to him- 
self the praise, the gratitude, and the love of 
the whole nation. In all her long and stern 
history, England can point to no nobler sons 
than these, the heroes of India in 1857. 
Thank God, many of them are left to us; but 
the contest was for the life itself, the full price 
had to be paid, and one after another the 
heroes paid it. Some fell full of years and 
honors, whom the mutiny found with names 
already famous: others in their glorious mid- 
day strength; others fresh from England, in 

* Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India: be- 
ing Extracts from the Letters of the late Major 

. S. R. Hodson, First Bengal European Fusiliers, 
Commander of Hodson’s Horse. Including a Per- 
sonal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and Capture 
of the King and Princes. Edited by his Brother, 
the Rev. George H. Hodson, M.A., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. London: John W. 
Parker and Son. 18659. - 





the first daring years of early youth; of all 
ranks and professions—generals, governors, 
cadets, missionaries, civilians, private soldiers; 
but each heard the call and obeyed it faith. 
fully, loving not his own life; and we believe 
that even in this hurrying, bewildering, for- 
getful age, England and Englishmen will not 
let the name of one of them die. 

At any rate there is little chance that the 
subject of this paper will be forgotten by his 
countrymen, for not only has he carved out 
with his sword a name for himself which knows 
few equals even in Indian story, but he has 
left materials which have enabled his brother 
to put together one of the best biographies in 
our language. 

Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India 
is the history of the career of Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse, the captor of the King of 
Delhi, compiled from private letters written 
to different members of his family. 

To the book itself, as a literary work, high 
praise may be awarded, There are four pages 
only which we could wish omitted: we mean 
those (from p. 354 to p. 358) which contain 
the extracts from newspapers. Able leading 
article writers and special correspondents, who 
as soon as the firing is over, bustle up to bat- 
tle fields where their country’s noblest are 
dying, and sit down to catch the tale of every 
claqueur, and spin the whole into thrilling 
periods, doubtless have their use, and their 
productions are highly valued—or at any rate 
are highly paid for—by the British public, 
The extracts in question are favorable speci- 
mens on the whole of such commodities. But 
Hodson has no need of them, and they jar 
on one’s soul at the end of such a book, 
With this exception, the book is a model of 
its kind, There is not a word too much 
of the letters; in fact, we long for more of 
them, while confessing that no additional 
number could bring the man or his career 
more livingly before us; and the editor has 
with rare tact given us just what was needed 
of supplementary narrative, and no more, 
and has shown himself a high-miuded gentle- 
man and Christian by his forbearance in sup- 
pressing the names of the men who enviously 
and wickedly persecuted his brother. In a 
charming little preface he compares that brother 
to Fernando Perez, the hero of the later Span- 
ish ballads, and then seems to doubt whether 
affection may not have biassed his judgment. 
We think we may reassure him on this point. 
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The career of the Indian Captain of Irregulars 
may fairly challenge comparison with that of 
Fernando Perez or any other hero of romance, 
and we may well apply to the Englishman 
lying in the death chamber at Lucknow the 
poet’s touching farewell to the peerless knight 
Durandarte, stretched on the bloody sward 
at Roncesvalles— 
“ Kind in manners, fair in favor, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight ; 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 

Never shall behold the light.” 

But it is time for us to turn from the book 
to the man, and we think our readers will 
thank us for giving them the best picture which 
our space will allow of him and his work, as 
nearly as may be in his own words; only 
begging them to bear in mind that these let- 
ters were written in the strictest confidence to 
his nearest relations, and that so far from 
wishing to make his own deeds known during 
his life, he resolutely refused to allow his let- 
ters to be made public. 

William Stephen Raikes Hodson, third 
son of the Archdeacon of Stafford, was born 
in March, 1821, and went, when fourteen 
years old, to Rugby, where he stayed for more 
than four years, two of which were spent in 
the sixth form under Arnold. At school he 
was a bright, pleasant boy, fond of fun, and 
with abilities decidedly above the average, 
but of no very marked distinction, except as 
arunner; in which exercise, however, he was 
almost unequalled, and showed great powers 
of endurance. None af his old schoolfellows 
have been surprised to hear of his success as 
the head of the Intelligence Department of 
an army, or of his marvellous marches and 
appearances in impossible places as Captain 
of Irregular Horse. Such performances only 
carry us back to first calling over, when we 
used to see him come in splashed and hot, 
and to hear his cheery “Old fellow! I’ve 
been to Brinklow since dinner.” But, as a 
boy, he was not remarkable for physical 
strength or courage, and none of us would 
have foretold that he would become one of 
the most daring and successful swordsmen in 
the Indian army. We only mention the fact, 
because it is of great importance that the 
truth in this matter, which the lives of Hod- 
son and others have established, should be as 
widely acknowledged as possible. A man 
born without any natural defect can, in this 
as in other respects, make his own character; 





no man need be a coward who will not be 
one; and a high purpose steadfastly kept in 
view will in the end help a man to the doing 
of nobler deeds of daring than any amount 
of natural combativeness. 

From Rugby he went to Trinity, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree in 1844; but fortu- 
nately for his country, and (let us own it, hard 
as it is as yet to do so) for himself also, a 
constitutional tendency to headache led him 
to choose the army rather than a learned 
profession. After a short service in the 
Guernsey militia, which he entered to escape 
superannuation, he got a cadetship, and em- 
barked for India. Sir William Napier, then 
Governor of Guernsey, gave him a letter to 
his brother, Sir Charles, and himself wrote of 
him, “ I think he will be an acquisition to any 
service. His education, his ability, his zeal to 
make himself acquainted with military mat- 
ters, gave me the greatest satisfaction during 
his service with the militia.” His brother’s 
letter never was presented to Sir Charles 
Napier, as we infer from the passage at p. 
104, where it is mentioned again. “I didn’t 
show him his brother’s letter,” writes Hodson 
in 1850, “that he might judge for himself 
first, and know me ‘ per se,’ or rather ‘ per 
me.’ I will however, if ever I see him again.” 
He never saw Sir Charles again; but what a 
glimpse of the man’s character we get from 
these few lines. 

On the 13th of September, 1845, Hodson 
landed in India, and went up country at once 
to Agra. Here he found the Hon. James 
Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
west Provinces, a family friend and connec- 
tion, with whom he stayed till November 2nd, 
when he was appointed to do duty with the 
2nd Grenadiers, and began his military career 
as part of the escor* of the Governor-General, 
who was on his way to the Punjab. In that 
quarter a black cloud had gathered, which it 
was high time should be looked after. 

Hodson, however, marches on, all uncon- 
scious, and his first letters give. no hint of 
coming battle, but contain a charmingly 
graphic description of the life of an Indian 
army on march. Here, too, in the very outset, 
we find that rare virtue of making the best of 
every thing peeping out, which so strongly 
characterized him. 

“Tt is a sudden change of temperature, 
truly—from near freezing at starting, to 90° 
or 100° at arriving. .J¢ sounds hot, but a 
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tent at 84° is tolerably endurable, especially 
if there is a breeze.” 


At Umbala he attends a grand muster of 
troops, and sees the Irregulars for the first 
time. 


“The quiet-looking and English dressed 
Hindoo troopers strangely contrasted with the 
wild Irregulars in all the fanciful ununiformity 
of their native costume ; yet these last are the 
men J fancy for service.” 


This was on the 2nd of December. On 
Christmas day he writes :— 


“T have been in four general engagements 
of the most formidable kind ever known in 
India. On the 10th, on our usual quiet march 
we were surprised by being joined by an addi- 
tional regiment, and by an order for all non- 
soldiers to return to Umbala.” 


Then comes the description of forced 
marches, and battles which one feels were 
won—and that was all. The same story 
everywhere as to the Sepoys; at Moodkee 


“Our Sepoys could not be got to face the 
tremendous fire of the Sikh artillery, and as 
usual, the more they quailed the more the 
English officers exposed themselves in vain 
efforts to bring them on. . . . At Ferozeshah 
on the evening of the 21st, as we rushed to- 
wards the guns in the most dense dust and 
smoke, and under an unprecedented fire of 
grape, our Sepoys again gave way and broke. 
It was a fearful crisis, but the bravery of the 
English regiments saved us. A ball struck 
my leg below the knee, but happily spared 
the bone. I was also knocked down twice— 
once by a shell bursting so close to me as to 
kill the men behind me, and once by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine. The wound in my leg 
is nothing, as you may judge when I tell you 
that I was on foot or horseback the whole of 
the two following days. . . . Noefforts could 
bring the Sepoys forward, or half the loss 
migI® have been spared, had they rushed on 
with the bayonet. . . . Justas we were going 
into action I stumbled on poor Carey, whom 
you may remember to have heard of at Price’s, 
at Rugby. On going over the field on the 
30th, I found the body actually cut to pieces 
by the keen swords of the. Sikhs, and but for 
his clothes could not have recognized him. I 
had him carried into camp for burial, poor 
fellow, extremely shocked at the sudden ter- 
mination of gur renewed acquaintance. . 
I enjoyed all, and entered into it with great 
zest, till we came to actual blows, or rather I 
am (now) half ashamed to say, till the blows 
were over, and I saw the horrible scenes which 
ensue on war. I have had quite enough of 
such sights now, and hope it may not be my 
lot to be exposed to them again. . . . Weare 





resting comfortably in our tents, and had a 
”"—Pp, 


turkey for our Christmas dianer. . . 
11, 12, 13, 14, 

In the next letter the fight at Sobraon is 
described :— 


“On we went as usual in the teeth of a 
dreadful fire of guns and musketry, and after 
a desperate struggle we got within their triple 
and quadruple intrenchments ; ‘and then their 
day of reckoning came indeed. Driven from 
trench to trench, and surrounded on all sides, 
they retired, fighting most bravely, to the 
river, into which they were driven pell-mell, 
a tremendous fire of musketry pouring on 
thém from our bank, and the Horse Artillery 
finishing their destruction with grape. I had 
the pleasure myself of spiking two guns which 
were turned on us.” 


A rough baptism of war, this, for a young 
soldier! No wonder that when the excite- 
ment is over, for the moment he thinks he 
“has had enough of such sights.” But the 
poetry of battle has entered into him, witness 
this glorious sketch of a deed done by the 
80th Queen’s (Staffordshire). 


“T lay between them and my present regi- 
ment (1st E. B. Fusiliers) on the night of the 
21st of December, at Ferozeshah, when Lord 
Hardinge called out ‘ 80th! that gun must be 
silenced.’ They jumped up, formed into iine, 
and advanced through the black darknese 
silently and firmly: gradually we lost the 
sound of their tread, and anxiously listened 
for the slightest intimation of their progress 
—all was still for five minutes, while they 
gradually gained the front of the batte 
whose fire had caused us so much loss. Sud. 
denly we heard a dropping fire—a blaze of 
the Sikh cannon followed, then a thrilling 
cheer from the 80th, accompanied by a rat- 
tling and murderous volley as they sprang 
upon the battery and spiked the monster gun, 
In a few more minutes they moved back 
quietly, and lay down as before on the cold 
sand; but they had left forty-five of their 
number and two captains to mark the scene 
of their exploit by their graves.” 


And so in another month, when the war is 
over and the army on its return, he “ catches 
himself wishing and asking for more.” 


“Ts it not marvellous, as if one had not had 
a surfeit of killing? But the truth is that is 


* *! not the motive, but a sort of undefined ambi- 


tion. . . . I remember bursting into tears in 
sheer rage in the midst of the fight at So- 
braon at seeing our soldiers lying killed and 
wounded.” 

His first campaign is over, and he goes into 
cantonments. The chief impression left on 
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his mind is extreme disappointment with the 
state of the Sepoy regiments, which he ex- 
presses to Mr. Thomason :— 

“Tn discipline and subordination they seem 
to be lamentably deficient, especially towards 
the native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers. On the march, I have found 
these last give me more trouble than the men 
even. My brother officers say that I see an 
unfavorable specimen in the 2nd, as regards 
discipline, owing to their frequent service of 
late, and the number of recruits; but I fear 
the evil is very wide-spread. It may no doubt 
be traced mainly to the want of European 
officers. This, however, is an evil not likely 
to be removed on any large scale. Meantime, 
unless some vigorous and radical improve- 
‘ments take place, I think our position will be 
very uncertain and even alarming in the event 
of extended hostilities. You must really for- 
give my speaking so plainly, and writing my 
own opinions so freely. You encouraged me 
to do so when I was at Agra, if you remember, 
and I value the privilege too highly as con- 
nected with the greater one of receiving ad- 
vice and counsel from you, not to exercise it, 
even at the risk of your thinking me pre- 
sumptuous and hasty in my opinions.” 

Acting upon these impressions, he applies 
for and obtains an exchange into the Ist Ben- 
gal Europeans, in which he is eighth second- 
lieutenant at the age of twenty-five, the junior 
in rank of boys of eighteen and nineteen. 
He feels that he has difficult cards to play, 
but resolves to make the best of every thing, 
and regrets only “that the men who are to 
support the name and power of England in 
Asia are sent out here at an age when, neither 
by education nor reflection can they have 
learnt all, or even a fraction of what those 
words mean. It would be a happy thing for 
India and for themselves if all came out here 
at a more advanced age than now, but one 
alone breaking through the custom in that 
respect made and provided, must not expect 
to escape the usual fate, or at least the usual 
annoyances, of innovators.” 

At this point an opening, of which he was 
just the man to make the most, occurs. Mr. 
Thomason writes to Colonel afterwards Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the new political agent at 
Lahore, introducing Hodson; and at once a 
friendship, founded on mutual appreciation, 
springs up between the two, to end only with 
their lives. The agent manages to have the 
young soldier constantly in his office, and to 
get all sorts of work out of him. As a re- 
ward, he takes him on an expedition into 
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Cashmere, in the autumn of 1846, whither 
they accompany the forces of Gholab Singh, 
to whom the country had been ceded by 
treaty. The letters from Cashmere on this 
occasion, and again in 1850, when he accom- 
[panied Sir Henry on a second trip to Cash- 
mere and Thibet, are like nothing in the world 
but an Arabian Night which we feel to be 
true. The chiefs, the priests, the monasteries, 
the troops, the glorious country so misused 
by man, the wretched people, an English lady, 
young and pretty, travelling all alone in the 
wildest part on pony-back, all pass before us 
in a series of living photographs. We have 
room, however, for one quotation only :— 

“The women are atrociously ugly, and 
screech like the witches in Macbeth—so much 
so, that when the agent asked me to give 
them a rupee or two, I felt it my duty to 
refuse, firmly but respectfully, on the ground 
that it would be encouraging ugliness. 

“T am the luckiest dog ahaa (he con- 
cludes) to have got into Cashmere. I fancy 
Iam the first officer of our army who has 
been here save the few who have come offi- 
cially.” 

Colonel Lawrence was not the man to let 
his young friend’s powers of work rust, so on 
their return we find Hodson set to build the 
famous Hill Asylum for white children at 
Subathoo. 

We may as well notice at once, in this early 
stage of his career, the man’s honest training 
of himself in all ways, great and small, to 
take his place,and do his work in his world 
battle; how he faces all tasks, however un- 
wonted, ill-paid, or humble, which seem to be 
helpful ; how he casts off all habits, however 
pleasant or harmless, which may prove hin- 
drances. And this he does with no parade or 
fine sentiment, but simply, almost uncon- 
sciously, often with a sort of apology which is 
humorously pathetic. For example, when set 
to work on the Asylum, he writes— 

“Colonel Lawrence seems determined I 
shall have nothing to stop me, for his invari- 
able reply to every question is, ‘ Act on your 
own judgment,’ ‘ Do what you think right, ‘I 
give you carte blanche to act in my own name, 
and draw on my funds,’ and so forth.” 

Which confidence is worthily bestowed. 
Hodson sets to work, forgetting all profes- 
sional etiquette, and giving up society for the 
time. 

“Cutting trees down, getting lime burnt, 
bricks made, planks sawn up, the ground got 





ready, and then watching the work foot by 
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foot; showing this ‘nigger’ how to lay his 
bricks, another the proper proportions of a 
beam, another the construction of a door, and 
to the several artisans the mysteries of a 
screw, a nail, a hinge. You cannot say to a 
man, ‘Make me a wall or a door,’ but you 
must, with your own hands, measure out his, 
work, teach him to saw away here, to plane 
there, or drive such a nail, or insinuate such 
a suspicion of glue. And when it comes to 
be considered that this is altogether new work 


to me, and has to be’excuded by cogitation on | 


the spot, so as to give an answer to every in- 
quirer, you may understand the amount of 
personal exertion and attention required for 
the work.” 


Again, a few months later, Nov., 1847— 


“T am in a high, queer-looking native house 
among the ruins of this old stronghold of the 
Pathans, with orders ‘to make a good road 
from Lahore to the Sutlej, distance forty 
mijes,’ in as brief a space as possible. On the 
silardetnannnivadtd principle, this is 
all very well, and one gets used to turning 
one’s hand to every thing, but certainly (but 
for circumstances over which I had no control) 
I always labored under the impression that 1 
knew nothing at all about the matter. How- 
ever, Colonel Lawrence walked into my room 

one morning, and said, ‘O 


onto 
odson, we have agreed that you must take 


in hand the road to Ferozepore. You can 
start in a day or two;’ and here I am.” 


Again, in January, 1848, he has been sent 
out surveying. 

“ My present réle is to survey a part of the 
country lying along the left bank of the 
Ravee and below the hills, and I am daily and 
all day at work with compasses and chain, pen 
and pencil, following streams, diving into val- 
leys, burrowing into hills, to complete my 
work. I need hardly remark, that having 
never attempted any thing of the kind hitherto, 
it is bothering at first.” 


Again, in April 1848, he has been set to 
hear ‘all manner of cases, civil, criminal, and 
revenue, in the Lahore Court. 


“The duty is of vast importance, and I 
sometimes feel a half sensation of modesty at 
being set down to administer justice in such 
matters so early, and without previous train- 
ing. A little practice, patience, and reflection, 
settle most cases to one’s satisfaction however; 
and one must be content with substantial jus- 
tice as distinguished from technical law.” 


Again, in a letter to his brother— 

“Did I tell you, by the by, that I abjured 
tobacco when I left England, and that I have 
never been tempted by even anight’s al fresco 
_ to resume the delusive habit? Nor have I 
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told you (because I despaired of your believing 
it) that I have declined from the paths of vir- 
tue in respect of beer also, this two years past 
seldom or never tasting that once idolized 
stimulant!” 


We have no space to comment; and can 
only hope that any gallant young oarsman or 
cricketer bound for India who may read this, 
will have the courage to follow Hodson’s ex- 
ample, if he finds himself the better for ab- 
stinence, notwithstanding the fascination of 
the drink itself, and the cherished associa- 
tions which twine round the pewter. My dear 
boys, remember, as Hodson did, that if you 
are to get on well in India it will be owing, 
physically speaking, to your digestions. 

These glimpses will enable the reader to 
picture to himself how Hodson, now Assistant 
to the Resident at Lahore, as well as second 
in command of the Guides, was spending his 
time between the first and the final Sikh war. 
Let him throw in this description of the duties 
of “The Guides :”— 


“The grand object of the corps is to train 
a body of men in peace to be efficient in war; 
to be not only acquainted with localities, roads, 
rivers, hills, ferries, and passes, but have a 
good idea of the produce and supplies avail- 
able in any part of the country; to give ac- 
curate information, not running open-mouthed 
to say that ten thousand horsemen and a 
thousand guns are coming (in true native 
style), but to stop to see whether it may not 
really be only a common cart and a few wild 
horsemen who are kicking up all the dust : to 
call twenty-five by its right name, and not say 
Jifty for short, as most natives do. This of 
course wants a great deal of careful instruction 
and attention. Beyond this, the officers, 
should give a tolerably correct sketch and 
report of any country through which they may 

ass, be au fait at routes and means of feed- 
ing troops, and above all (and here you come 
close upon political duties), keep an eye cn 
the doings of the neighbors, and the state of 
the country, so as to be able to give such in- 
formation as may lead to any outbreak being 
nipped in the bud.” 


The reader will probably now be of opinion 
that the young lieutenant, willing to make 
himself generally useful, and given to locomo- 
tion, will be not unlikely to turn out a very 
tough nut for the Sikhs to crack when they have 
quite made up their minds to risk another 
fight: and that time is rapidly drawing near. 
All through the spring and early summer 
months there are tumults and risings, which 
tell of a wide conspiracy. Hodson, after a 
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narrow escape of accompanying Agnew to 
Moolton, is scouring the country backwards 
and forwards, catching rebels and picking up 
news. In September, the Sikhs openly join 
the rebel Moolraj. General Whish is obliged 
to raise the siege of Mooltan; the grand 
struggle between the cow-killers and cow-wor- 
shippers on the banks of the Chenob has be- 
un. 

: We wish we had space to follow Hodson 
and his Guides through the series of daring 
exploits by which the Doab was cleared, and 
which so enraged the Sikhs that “ party after 
party were sent to polish me off, and at one 
time I couldn’t stir about the country without 
having bullets sent at my head from every 
bush and wall. He was attached to Wheel- 
er’s brigade during the greater part of the 
struggle, but joined the army of the Punjab in 
time for the battle of Gujerat, which finished 
the war, and at which he and Lumsden his 
commander, and Lake of the Engineers, are 
mentioned in Lord Gough’s dispatch as most 
active in conveying orders throughout the ac- 
tion. We cannot however resist one story. 
The old Brigadier, making all haste to join the 
grand army, where he expects to get up a 
division, leaves two forts at Kulallwala and 
four thousand unbeaten rebels in his rear. 
He is ordered back to account for them, 
whereupon Brigadier turns sulky. Hodson 
urges him to move on like lightning and crush 
them, but “ he would not, and began to make 
short marches, so I was compelled to out- 
manoeuvre him by a bold stroke.” Accord- 
ingly he starts with one hundred of his Guides 
when twenty-five miles from Kulallwala, and 
fairly frightens a doubtful sirdar “ preparing 
munitions of war, mounting guns, and looking 
saucy ” out of his fort. Whereupon the Sikhs 
abandon a neighboring fort, and the road to 
Kulallwala is open without a shot fired. 

“Tn the morning I marched with my little 
party towards the enemy, sending back a 
messenger to the Brigadier to say that I was 
close to the place, and that if hedid not come 
on sharp they would run away or overwhelm 
me. He was dreadfully angry, but came on 
like a good boy! When within a mile or so 
of the fort, I halted my party to allow his 
column to get up nearer, and as soon as I 
could see it, moved on quietly. The ruse 
told to perfection; thinking they had only 
one hundred men and myself to deal with, 
the Sikhs advanced in strength, thirty to one, 
to meet me, with colors flying and drums 
beating. Just then a breeze sprung up, the 
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dust blew aside, and the long line of horse- 
men coming on rapidly behind my party burst 
upon their senses. They turned instantly, 
and made for the fort, so, leaving my men to 
advance quietly after them, I galloped up to 
the Brigadier, pointed out the flying Sikhs, 
explained their position, and begged him to 
charge them. He melted from his wrath, 
and told two regiments of Irregulars to fol- 
low my guidance. On we went at the gallop, 
cut in amongst the fugitives, and punished 
them fearfully.” 

“The Brigadier has grown quite active, and 
very fond of me since that day at Kulallwala, 
though he had the wit to see how brown I 
had done him by making him march two 
marches in one.” It is certainly to the Brig- 
adier’s credit that he does seem to have ap- 
preciated his provoking “ Guide,” for he men- 
tions him in the highest terms in dispatch 
after dispatch, and at the close of the war 
comforts him thus: “Had your name been 
Hay or Ramsay, no honors, no appointments, 
no distinctions would have been considered 
too great to mark the services you have ren- 
dered to Government.” | 

The war ended, the Punjab is annexed, 
and Hodson with it, who loses all his appoint- 
ments and returns to “ the Guides.” 

He feels sore of course at the loss of his 
occupation and position, but sticks to his drill- 
serjeant’s work now that there is nothing 
higher to do, and pities from his heart the 
dozens of regimental officers at Peshawur who 
have not an hour’s work in two days. It isa 
recently formed station, with a flying column 
of ten thousand men there for the hot months, 
and no books or society ; “ people are pitched 
headlong on to their own resources, and find 
them very hard falling indeed.” 

The first Sikh war had opened Hodson’s 
eyes as to the merits of the Sepoys; the sec- 
ond makes him moralize much about the sys- 
tem of promotion. 

He concludes that for war, especially in 
India, “ your leaders:must be young to be 
effective,” in which sentiment we heartily 
agree ;—but how to get them? “There are 
men of iron, like Napier and Radetzky, aged 
men whom nothing affects ; but they are just 
in sufficient numbers to prove the rule by 
establishing exceptions.” And would not the © 
following be ludicrous, but that men’s lives 
are in the balance ? 


“A brigadier of infantry, under whom I 
served during the three most critical days of 
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the late war, could not see his regiment when 
I led his horse by the bridle until its nose 
touched the bayonets; and even then he said 
faintly, ‘ Pray which way are the men facing, 
Mr. Hodson?’ This is no exaggeration, I 
assure you. Can you wonder that our troops 
have to recover by desperate fighting, and 
with heavy loss, the advantages thrown away 
by the want of heads and eyes to lead them ? 
“ A seniority service, like that of the Com- 
any, is all very well for poor men; better 
still for fools, for they must rise equally with 
wise men; but for maintaining the discipline 
and efficiency of the army in time of peace, 
and hurling it on the enemy in war, there 
never was a system which carried so many 
evils on its front and face.” 


His fast friend, Sir Henry Lawrence, again 
intervenes, and he is appointed an Assistant 
Commissioner, leaving the Guides for a time. 
In this capacity, in April, 1850. he comes 
across the new Commander-in-chief :— 


“T have just spent three days in Sir Charles 
Napier’s camp, it being my duty to accompany 
him through such parts of the civil district as 
he may have occasion to visit. He was most 
kind and cordial; vastly amusing and inter- 
esting, and gave me even a higher opinion of 
him than before. To be sure, his language 
and mode of expressing himself savor more 
of the last than of this century—of the camp 
than of the court; but barring these eccen- 
tricities, he is a wonderful man; his heart is 
as thoroughly in his work, and he takes as 
high a tone in all that concerns it, as Arnold 
did in his ; that is to say, the highest the sub- 
ject is capable of. I only trust-he will remain 
with us as long as his health lasts, and en- 
deavor to rouse the army from the state of 
slack discipline into which it has fallen. On 
my parting with him he said, ‘ Now, remem- 
ber, Hodson, if there is any way in which I 
can be of use to you, pray don’t scruple to 
write to me.’” 


After working in the Civil Service, chiefly 
in the Cis-Sutle} Provinces, for nearly two 
years, under Mr. Edmonstone, he is promoted 
to the command of the Guides on Lumsden’s 
return to England. The wild frontier district 
of Euzofzai is handed over to him, where 

“Tam military as well as civil chief; and 
the natural taste of the Euzofzai Pathans for 
broken heads, murder, and violence, as well 
as their litigiousness about their lands, keeps 
me very hard at work from day to day.” 

Here he settles with his newly married 
wife, “the most fortunate man in the service; 
and have I not a right to call myself the hap- 
piest also, with such a wife and such a home?” 





For nearly three years he rules this province, 
building a large fort for his regiment, fighting 
all marauders from the hills, training his men 
in all ways, even to practising their own sports 
with them. 

“ William is very clever (his wife writes) at 
this (cutting an orange, placed on a bamboo, 
in two, at full speed), rarely failing. He is 
grievously over-worked ; still his health is 
wonderfully good, and his spirits as wild as if 
he were a boy again. He is never so well 
pleased as when he has the baby in his arms,” 

Yes, the baby—for now comes in a little 
episode of home and family, a gentle and 
bright gem in the rough setting of the soldier’s 
life; and the tender and loving father. and 
husband stands before us as vividly as the 
daring border-leader. 

“You would so delight in her baby tricks 
(he writes to his father). The young lady 
already begins to show a singularity of taste 
—refusing to go to the arms of any native 
women, and decidedly preferring the male 
se some of whom are distinguished 

y her special favor. Her own orderly, save 
the mark, never tires of looking at her ‘ beau- 
tiful white fingers,’ nor she of twisting them 
into his black beard—an insult to an Oriental, 
which he bears with an equanimity, equal to 
his fondness for her. The cunning fellows 
have begun to make use of her too, and when 
they want any thing, ask the favor in the name 
of Lilli Baba (they cannot manage ‘ Olivia’ 
at all). - They know the spell is potent.” 

But for the particulars of life in the wilder- 
ness, we must refer our readers to Mrs, Hod- 
son’s letters (pp. 146-9). This happiness 
was not destined to last. In July, 1854, the 
child dies. 

“The deep agony of this bereavement I 
have no words to describe (the father writes). 
She had wound her little being round or 
hearts to an extent which we neither’of us 
knew until we awoke from the brief dream of 
beauty, and found ourselves childless.” 

Another trial too is at hand. In the au- 
tumn of 1854, Sir H: Lawrence is removed 
from the Punjab, and in October, charges 
are trumped up (there is no other word for 
it, looking to the result) against Hodson, in 
both his civil and military capacity. ‘A court 
of inquiry is appointed ; and before that court 
has reported, he is suspended from all civil 
and military duty. 

Into the details of the charges against him 
we will not enter, lest we should be tempted 
into the use of hard words, which his brother 
has nobly refrained from. All that need be 
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stated is, that the sting lay in the alleged con- 
fusion of his regimental accounts. The Court 
of Inquiry appointed Major Taylor to examine 
these, and report on them. This was Janu- 
cary, 1855; in February, 1856, Taylor pre- 
sented an elaborate report, wholly excul- 
pating Hodson. Mr. Montgomery (then 
Commissioner for the Punjab, now Chief 
Commissioner in Oude), to whom it was sub- 
mitted, calls it the most satisfactory report he 
ever read, and most triumphant. This report, 
however, though made public on the spot, 
had not, even in May, 1857, been communi- 
cated to the Government of India; whether 
suppressed on purpose, or not, there is no 
evidence. But when at last fairly brought to 
their notice by a remonstrance from the ac- 
cused, the satisfactory nature of the document 
may be gathered from the fact that the an- 
swer is, “his remonstrance will be placed on 
record for preservation, not, for justification, 
which it is fully admitted was not required— 
no higher testimonials were ever produced.” 

It is with the man himself that we are con- 
cerned. We have seen him in action, and in 
prosperity: how will he face disgrace and dis- 
aster )— 

“I must endeavor to face the wrong, the 
grievous, foul wrong, with a constant and un- 
shaken heart, and to endure humiliation and 
disgrace with as much equanimity as I may ; 
and with the same soldier-like fortitude with 


which I ought to face danger, suffering, and 


death in the path of duty. . . . Our darling 
babe was taken from us on the day my public 
misfortunes began, and death has robbed us 
of our father before their end. The brain- 
pressure was almost too much for me... . I 
strive to look the worst boldly in the face as 
I would an enemy in the field, and to do my 
appointed work resolutely and to the best of 
my ability, satisfied that there is a reason for 
all ; and that even irksome duties well done 
bring their own reward, and that if not, still 
they are duties. .. . 

“Tt is pleasant to find that not a man who 
knows me has any belief that there has been 
any thing wrong. .. . Not one of them all 
(and indeed I believe I might include my 
worst foes and accusers in the category) be- 
lieves that I have committed any more than 
errors of judgment.” 


Thus he writes to brother and sister ; and, 
for the rest, goes back resolutely to his old 
regiment, and begins again the common rou- 
tine of a subaltern’s duties, congratulating 
himself that the colonel wishes to give him 
the adjutancy, in which post— 
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“T shall have the opportunity of learning a 
good deal of work which will be useful to me, 
and of doing, I hope, a good deal of good 
amongst the men. — It will be the first step up 
the ladder again, after tumbling to the bot- 
tom.” 

The colonel gets him to take the office of 
quartermaster, however, not the adjutancy, 
the former office “having fallen into great 
disorder ;” and in January, 1857, the honest — 
old officer, of his own accord, writes a letter 
to the Adjutant-General, requesting him to 
submit to the Commander-in-chief, “ that, his 
public record and acknowledgment of thes 
essential service Lieutenant Hodson has done 
the regiment at his special request ;” and 
urging on his Excellency to find some worthier 
employment for the said lieutenant. In the 
same tone writes Brigadier Johnstone, com- 
manding at Umbala, through whom the colo- 
nel’s letter had to be forwarded; and who 
“trusts his Excellency will allow of his sub- 
mitting it in a more special and marked man- 
ner than by merely countersigning ; for,” goes 
on the general, “ Lieutenant Hodson has with 
patience, perseverance, and zeal, undertaken 
and carried out the laborious minor duties of 
the regimental staff, as well as those of a com- 
pany; and with a diligence, method, and ac- 
curacy, such as the best trained regimental 
officers have never surpassed.” 

We sympathize entirely with the. editor, 
when he bursts out, “ I know nothing in my 
brother’s whole career more truly admirable, 
or showing more real heroism, than his con- 
duct at this period, while battling with adverse 
fates.” 

But there was now no need of letters from 
generals or colonels (however acceptable such 
testimonies might be in themselves) to restore 
Hodson to his proper position, for the mut- 
terings of the great eruption are already be- 
ginning to be heard, and the ground is heav- 
ing under the feet of the English in India. 

“We are in a state of some anxiety, owing 
to the spread of a very serious spirit of dis- 
affection among the Sepoy army. It is our 
great danger in India, aid Lord Hardinge’s 
og that our biggest fight in India would 

e with our own army, seems not unlikely to 
be realized, and that before long. Native 
Po education, and progress, are against 

eeping two hundred thousand native mercen- 
aries in hand.” : 

This is not the exact time a sane Com- 
mander-in-chief, looking about for helpful per- 
sons, should choose for letting a certain Lieu- 
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tenant Hodson, lately under a cloud, but we 
hear a smart officer, and of great knowledge 
concerning, and influence with natives, out of 
our reach. So thinks General Anson about 
the 5th of May, 1857, when Hodson, out of 
all patience at finding that Taylor’s report has 
never reached the authorities at Calcutta, ap- 
plies to him for leave to go to Calcutta to 
clear himself. However, by this time the ill- 
used lieutenant can afford to joke about his 
own misfortunes, and writes 

“ There were clearly three courses open to 
, me, ‘a la Sir Robert Peel.’ 
“1st. Suicide. 


“2nd. To resign the service in disgust, and 
join the enemy. 


“ 3rd. To make the Governor-General eat 
his words and apologize. 

“IT chose the last. 

“The first was too melodramatic and for- 
eign; the second would have been a triumph 
to my foes in the Punjab; besides, the enemy 
might have been beaten! 

“ T have determined, therefore, on a trip to 
Calcutta.” 

Wherefore General Anson has interviews 
with this outrageous lieutenant; is “most 
polite, even cordial,” and “while approving 
of my idea of going down to Calcutta, and 
thinking it plucky to undertake a journey of 
two thousand five hundred miles in such 
weather,” thinks “I had better wait till I 
hear again frum him, for he will himself write 
to Lord Canning, aud try to get justice done 
me.” . 

In six days from this time India is ina 
blaze. 

With the news of the outbreak came orders 
to the 1st European Fusiliers to move down 
to Umbala on the route to Delhi. They 
march the sixty miles in less than two days, 
but on their arrival find an unsatisfactory state 
of things :— 

“ Here (writes Hodson) alarm is the preva- 
lent feeling, and conciliation, of men with 
arms in their hands and in a state of absolute 
rebellion, the order of the day. This system, 
if pursued, is far more dangerous than any 
thing the Sepoys can doto us. I do trust the 
authorities will act with vigor, else there is no 
knowing where the affair will end. Oh for 
Sir Charles now! The times are critical, but 
I have no fear of aught save the alarm and 
indecision of our rulers.” 

The Commander-in-chief arrives, and now, 
to Hodson's most naive astonishment, which 
breaks out in the comicalest way in his letters, 
he regains all he has ever lost by one leap. 
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“ May 17th.—Yesterday, I was sent for by 
the Commander-in-chief, and appointed As- 
sistant Quartermaster-General on his personal 
staff, to be under the immediate orders of his 
Excellency, and with command to raise one 
hundred horse and fifty foot, for service in the 
Intelligence Department, and as personal 
escort. All this was done, moreover, in a 
~- naam smmatrars way, and it is quite in my 
ine.’ 

We can see clearly enough from our own 
point of view what has been at work for a 
lieutenant lately under a cloud. The plot 
thickens gpace. 

But who at this juncture will open the road 
to Meerut, from the general in command of 
which place we want papers and intelligence? 
The following extract from the letter of an 
officer stationed at that place will perhaps ex. 
plain :— 

“When the mutiny broke out, our com 
munications were completely cut off. One 
night, on outlying picket at Meerut, this sub- 
ject being discussed, I said, ‘ Hodson is at 

mbala, I know; and I'll bet he will force his 
way through, and open communications with 
the Commander-in-chief and ourselves.’ At 
about three that night I heard my advanced 
sentries firing. I rode off to see what was 
the matter, and they told me that a party of 
the enemy’s cavalry had approached their 

ost. When day broke, in galloped Hodson. 
He had left Kurnal (seventy-six miles off) at 


| nine the night before, with one led horse and 


an escort of Sikh cavalry, and, as I had antici- 
ated, here he was with dispatches for Wilson. 

ow I quizzed him for approaching an arm 4 

ost at night without knowing the parole. 

odson rode straight to Wilson, had his jr 
terview, a bath, breakfast, and two hours’ 
sleep, and then rode back the seventy-six 
miles, and had to fight his way for about thirty 
miles of the distance.” 

The pace pleased the general, Hodson sup- 
poses, for “he ordered me to raise a corps of 
Irregular Horse, and appointed me Com- 
mandant,” but “still no tidings from the hills 
(where his wife is); this is a terrible addi- 
tional pull upon one’s nerves at a time like 
this, and is a phase of war I never calculated 
on.” 

On the 27th of May the march towards 
Delhi begins, and Hodson accompanies, acting 
as Assistant Quartermaster-General attached 
to the Commander-in-chief, “ with free access 
to him at any time, and to other people in 
authority, which gives me power for good. 
The Intelligence Department is mine exclu 
sively, and 1 have for this line Sir Henry’s old 
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friend, the one-eyed Moulvie, Rujub Alee, so 
I shall get the best news in the country.” He 
starts, too, happy about his wife, from whom 
he has heard; the hill stations all safe, and 
likely to remain so. : 
General Anson dies of cholera, and General 
Barnard succeeds; still, oddly enough, no 
change takes place in our Lieutenant’s appoint- 


‘ments. And so the little army marches all 


too slowly, as the lieutenant thinks and re- 
monstrates, upon Delhi. Other men are an- 
swering to the pressure of the times :— 


“Colonel T. Seaton and the other officers 
have gone to Rohtuck with the 60th Native 
Infantry, who, I have no doubt, will desert to 
aman as soon as they get there. It is very 

lucky of him and the other officers to go; 
and very hard of the authorities to send them ; 
a half-hearted measure, and very discreditable 
in my opinion, to all concerned ; affording a 
painful contrast to Sir John Lawreace’s bold 
and decided conduct in this crisis. This reg- 
iment (1st Fusiliers) is a credit to any army, 
and the fellows are in as high spirits and 
heart, and as plucky and as free from croak- 
ing as possible, and really do good to the 
whole force. 

“ Alfred Light doing his work manfully and 
well. . . . Montgomery has come out very, 
very strong indeed ; but many are beginning 
to knock up already, and this is but the be- 
ginning of this work, I fear; and before this 
business ends, we who are, thank God, still 
young and strong, shall alone be left in camp ; 
ail the elderly gentlemen will sink under the 
fatigue and exposure.” 


* June 5th.—Head quarters arrive at Alee- 
pore, nearly at the end of our march, in fact 
one may say at the end, for on that day I rode 
right up to the Delhi parade ground to recon- 
noitre, and the few sowars whom I met gal- 
loped away like mad at the sight of one white 
face. ‘Had I had a hundred Guides with 
me I would have gone up to the very walls ;’ 
and on June the 8th we occupy our position 
before Delhi, having driven the enemy out of 
their position ; not without loss, for Colonel 
Chester is killed, Alfred Light (who won the 
admiration of all) wounded. ... No one 
else of the staff party killed or wounded ; 
but our general returns will, I fear, tell a sad 
tale. Iam mercifully unhurt, and write this 
line in pencil on the top of a drum to assure 
you thereof.” 

We must break the narrative here for a 
moment, now that we have got the combat- 
ants face to face, in the. place of decision, to 
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submit to our readers our own conviction that 
this same siege of Delhi, beginning on June 
9th and ending triumphantly on September 
22nd, 1857, is the feat of arms of which Eng- 
land has most cause to be proud. From 
Cressy to Sebastopol it has never been 
equalled. A mere handful of Englishmen, 
for half the time numbering less than three 
thousand, sat down in the open field, in the 
worst days of an Indian summer, without reg- 
ular communications (for the daks were only 
got carried by bribery, stage by stage), 
without proper artillery, and last and worst 
of all, without able leading, before and 
took a city larger than Glasgow, garrisoned 
by an army trained by Englishmen, and num- 
bering at first twenty thousand, in another ten 
days thirty-seven thousand, and at last sev- 
enty-five thousand men, supplied with all but 
exhaustless munitions of war, and in the midst 
of a nation in arms. “I venture to aver,” 
writes Hodson, “that no other nation in the 
world would have remained here, or have 
avoided defeat had they attempted to do so.” 
We agree with him; and we do trust that the 
nation will come to look at the siege of Delhi 
in the right light, and properly to acknowledge 
and reward the few who remain of that band 
of heroes who saved British India. 

Our readers must also remember that we 
are not giving the story of the siege, but the 
story of Hodson’s part therein, and must 
therefore not think we are undiy putting him 
forward to the depreciation of other as glo- 
rious names. We would that we had the 
same means of following the life day by day 
of Nicholson and Chamberlain, Tomhs and 
Light Welchman, Showers, Home, Salkeld, 
or a hundred others equally gallant. But 
what we have is Hodson’s life compiled from 
his daily letters to his wife. No doubt the 
work of the regulars was as important, per- 
haps even more trying, than that of the Cap- 
tain of Irregular Cavalry, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, and head of the Intelligence 
Department; but these were his duties, and 
not the others’, and we shall now see how he 
fulfilled them. 

Oni the first day of the siege “the Guides” 
march into camp :— 

“It would have done your heart good to 
see the welcome they gave me—cheering and 
shouting and crowding round me like frantic 
creatures. They seized my bridle, dress, 
hands, and feet, and literally threw themselves 
down before the horse with the tears stream- 
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ing down their faces. Many officers who were 
present hardly knew what to make of it, and 
thought the creatures were mobbing me; and 
so they were—but for joy, not for mischief.” 


“ Burrah Serai-wallah ” they shouted (“ great 
in battle” in the vulgar tongue), making the 
staff and others open their eyes, who do not 
much believe, for their part, in the power of 
any Englishman really to attach to himself 
any native rascals. 

Next day, June 10th, the ball opens. ‘The 
mutineers march out in force and attack our 
position :— 


“T had command of all the troops on our 
right, the gallant Guides among the rest. 
They followed me, with a cheer for their old 
commander, and behaved with their usual 

luck, and finally we drove the enemy in with 
oss. . . . Indeed, I did not expose myself 
unnecessarily ; for having to direct the move- 
ments of three or four regiments, I could not 
be in the front as much as I wished.” 


But wives will be anxious, my lieutenant, 
and making all just allowances, it must be 
confessed that you give her fair cause :— 


“The warmth of the reception again given 
me by the Guides was quite affecting, and has 
produced a great sensation in camp, and had 
a good effect on our native troops, insomuch 
that they are more willing to obey their Eu- 
ropean officers when they see their own coun- 
trymen’s enthusiasm. 

“ My position is Assistant Quartermaster- 
General on the Commander-in-chief’s per- 
sonal staff. Iam responsible for the Intelli- 
gence Department, and in the field, or when 
any thing is going on for directing the move- 
ments of the troops in action, under the im- 
mediate orders of the general.” 

Again, on June 12th, we are at it: 


“A sharp fight for four hours, ending as 
usual. They have never yet been so punished 
as to-day. The Guides behaved admirably, 
so did the Fusiliers as usual. Iam vexed 
much at the Lahore Chronicle butter, and 
wish people would leave me alone in the 
newspapers. The best butter I get isthe def- 
erence and respect I meet with from all whose 
respect I care for, and the affectionate enthu- 
siasm of the Guides, which increases instead 
of lessening.” 


But this daily repulsing attacks cannot be 
allowed to go on: cannot we have something 
to say to attacking them? So the general 
thinks, and sets Greathed, assisted by me and 
two more engineers, to submit a plan for tak- 
ing Delhi. 

“ We drew up our scheme and gave it to 
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the general, who highly approved, and will, I 
trust, carry it out; but how times must be 
changed, when four subalterns are called u 

to suggest a means of carrying out so vital 
important an enterprise as this, one on whic 
the safety of the empire depends!” 

Simple but “ perfectly feasible ” plan of four 
subalterns ; blow open gates with powder, and 
go in with bayonet, and that there may be no 
mistake about it I volunteer to lead the as- 
sault (wholly unmindful of that assurance 


given to a loving heart in the hills that I am 


not exposing myself), and fix on a small build- 
ing in front of the gate as the rendezvous, 
which is now called “ Hodson’s Mosque.” 

General approves, and orders assault for 
the morning of June 13th. Alas for our 
“ perfectly feasible ” plan! 


“We were to have taken Delhi by assault 
last night, but a ‘ mistake of orders’ (?) as to 
the right time of bringing the troops to the 
rendezvous prevented its execution. I am 
much annoyed and disappointed at our plan 
not having been carried out, because I am 
confident it would have been successful. The 
rebels were cowed, and perfectly ignorant of 
any intention of so bold a stroke on our part 
as an assault; the surprise would have done 
every thing.” 

Next day there is another fight. A coun 
cil of war. Our plan is still approved, but 
put off from day to day. Abandoned at last, 
we are to wait for reinforcements. Poor 
“feasible plan!” 


“Tt was frustrated the first night by the 
fears and absolute disobedience of orders of 
——, the man who first lost Delhi, and has 
now by folly prevented its being recaptured. 
The general has twice since wished and even 
ordered it, but has always been thwarted by 
some one or other; latterly by titat old woman 
——, who has come here for nothing appar- 
ently but as an obstacle; —— is also a cry- 
ing evil to us. The general knows this and 
wants to get rid of him, but has not the nerve 
to supersede him. The whole state of affairs 
here is bad to a degree.” : 

And here I am (June 19th), with fights g 
ing on every day, knocked down with bron- 
chitis and inflammation of the chest, “ really 
very ill for some hours.” ‘The general 
nurses me as if I were his son. I woke in the 
night and found the kind old man’ by my bed- 
side covering me carefully up from the 
draught.” But on June 20th (bronchitis not- 
withstanding) I am up and at work again, for 
the Sepoys have attacked our rear to-day, and 
though beaten as usual, Colonel Becher (Quar- 
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termaster-General) is shot through the right 
arm, and Daly (commanding Guides) hit 
through the shoulder. So the whole work of 
the Quartermaster-General’s office is on me, 
and the general begs me as a personal favor to 
take command of Guides in addition.” I at 
first refused, but the general was most urgent, 
putting it on the ground that the service was 
at stake, and none was so fit, etc., ete. Ido 
feel that we are bound to do our best just now 
to put things on a proper footing; and after 
consulting Seaton and Norman, I accepted the 
command. How will gnash his teeth to 
see me leading my dear old Guides again in 
the field. 

And so we fight on, literally day by day, 
for now “ our artillery officers themselves say 
they are out-matched by these rascals in ac- 
curacy and rapidity of fire; and as they have 
unlimited supplies of guns, etc., they are quite 
beyond us in many respects. We are, in 
point of fact, reduced to merely holding our 
own ground till we get more men.” Still we 
don’t feel at all like giving in. 


“The wounded generally are doing well, 
poor fellows, considering the heat, dirt, and 
want of any bed but the dry ground. Their 
pluck is wonderful, and it is not in the field 
alone that you see what an English soldier is 
made of. One poor fellow who was smoking 
his pipe and laughing with the comrade by 
his side, was asked, what was the matter with 
him, and he answered in a lively voice, ‘ Oh, 
not much, sir, only a little knock on the back; 
Ishall be up and at the raseals again in a day 
or two.’ He had been shot in the spine, and 
all his lower limbs were paralyzed. He died 
nextday. Colonel Welchman is about again ; 
too soon, I fear, but there is no keeping the 
brave old man quiet. Poor Peter Brown is 
very badly wounded, but he is cheerful, and 
bears up bravely. Jacob has ‘come out’ won- 
derfully. He is cool, active, and bold, keeps 
his wits about him under fire, and does alto- 
gether well. We are fortunate in having him 
with the force. Good field-officers are very 
scarce indeed; I do not wonder at people at 
adistance bewailing the delay in tke taking 
of Delhi. No one not on the spot can appre- 
ciate the difficulties in the way, or the painful 
truth, that those difficulties increase upon us.” 

I am rather out of sorts still myself, also. 
It is a burden to me to stand or walk, and 
the excessive heat makes it difficult for me to 
recover from that sharp attack of illness. 
“The doctors urge me to go away for a little, 
to get strength—as if I could leave just now, 
or as if I would if I could.” . . . So I am in 
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the saddle all day (June 24th), though obliged 
occasionally to rest a bit where I can find 
shelter, and one halt is by Alfred Light. 


“It does me good to see the ‘ Light of the 
ball-room’ working away at his guns, be- 
grimed with dust and heat, ever cheery and 
cool, though dead beat from fatigue and ex- 
posure. How our men fought to-day; liquid 
fire was no name for the fervent heat; but 
nothing less than a knock-down blow from 
sun, sword, or bullet, stops a British soldier.” 


My glorious old regiment! how they have 
suffered in this short three weeks; Colonel 
Welchman badly hit in the arm, Greville 
down with fever, Wriford with dysentery 
Dennis with sun-stroke, Brown with wounds. 


“Jacob and the ‘ boys’ have all the work 
to themselves, and well indeed do the boys 
behave -with a courage and coolness which 
would not disgrace veterans. Little Tommy 
Butler, Owen, Warner, all behave like heroes, 
albeit with sadly diminishing numbers to lead. 
Neville Chamberlain is come in, who ought to 
be worth a thousuud men to us,” 


Those rascals actually came out to-day 
(June 25th), iu their red coats and medals 


“We are not very well off, quant a la 
cuisine. I never had so much trouble in get- 
ting any thing fit to eat, except when I dine 
with the general. Colonel Seaton lives in my 
tent, and is a great companion; his joyous 
disposition is a perpetual rebuke to the 
croakers.” 


And so too was your ows, my lieutenant, 
for we have fortunately a letter from a dis- 
tinguished officer, in which he says— 

“ Affairs at times looked very queer, from 


the frightful expenditure of life. Hodson’s 
face was then like sunshine breaking through 
the dark clouds of despondency and gloom 
that would settle down occasionally on all but 
a few brave hearts, Engla&d’s worthiest sons, 
who were determined to conquer.” 

But this siege does set one really thinking 
in earnest about several things, and this is 
the conclusion at which our lieutenant ar- 
rives :— 

“There is but one rule of action for a sol- 
dier in the field, as for a man at all times, to 
do that which is best for the public good; to 
make that your sole aim, resting assured that 
the result will in the end be best for individual 
interest also. I am quite indifferent not to 
see my name appear in newspaper paragraphs 
and dispatches ; only content if I can perform 
my duty truly and honestly, and too thankful 
to the Almighty if I am daily spared for 
future labors or future repose.” 
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But here is another coil this June 27th :— 


“ There has been an outcry throughout the 
camp at ——’s having fled from Bhagput, the 
bridge which caused me so much hard riding 
and hard work to get, some time ago.” 


He has actually bolted, on a report of 
mutineers coming, leaving boats, bridge, and 
all. By this conduct he has lost our com- 
munication with Meerut, and that too when 
our reinforcements were actually in sight. 
The consequence is that I have to go down to 
Bhagput to recover boats, bridge, etc., and 
re-open communication, which is done at once 
and satisfactorily; and by July 2nd we are 
quite comfortable, for I have set myself up 
with plates, etc., for one rupee, and Colonel 
Seaton’s traps and servants will be here to- 
day . . . except that we are somewhat vexed 
in our spirits, for 


“ — has been shelved and allowed to get 
sick, to save him from supercession. Ido not 
like euphuisms. In these days men and things 
should be called by their right names, that we 
might know how far either should be trusted. 

“ July 5th.—General Barnard dies of cholera 
after a few hours’ illness. Personally I am 
much grieved, for no kinder or more consider- 
ate or gentlemanly man ever lived. Iam so 
sorry for his son, a fine brave fellow, whose 
attention to his father won the love of us all. 
It was quite beautiful to see them together.” 


And so we plunge on day after day, the 
rain nearly flooding us out of camp. Will 
the ladies in the hills make us some flannel 
shirts ? 


“The soldiers bear up like men, but the 
constant state of wet is no small addition to 
what they have to endure from heat, hard 
work, and fighting. I know by experience 
what a comfort a dry flannel shirt is ? 

“July 12th.—Thyee hundred of my new 
regiment arrive; very fine-looking fellows, 
most of them. I am getting quite a little 
army under me, what with the Guides and 
my own men. Would to Heaven they would 
give us something more to do than this desul- 
tory warfare, which destroys our best men, 
and brings us no whit nearer Delhi, and re- 
moves the end of the campaign to an indefi- 
nite period.” —, , 

Another fight this 14th July, one of the 
sharpest we have yet had, and we who have 
to lead were obliged to expose ourselves, but 
really not more than we could help; and how 
the papers can have got hold of this wound 
story I can’t think, for I didn’t tell it even to 
vou. The facts are thus :— 
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“A rascally Pandy made a thrust at my 
horse, which I parried, when he seized his 
‘ tulwar ’ in both hands, bringing it down like 
a sledge-hammer ; it caught on the iron of 
my antigropelos legging, which it broke into 
the skin, cut through the stirrup-leather, and 
took a slice off my boot and stocking; and 
yet, wonderful to say, the sword did not pene 
trate the skin. Both my horse and myself 
were staggered by the force of the blow, but 
I recovered myself quickly, and I don’t think 
that Pandy will ever raise his ‘ tulwar’ again.” 

But, to show you that I did no’more than 
was necessary, I must tell you what Chamber- 
lain had to do, who led in’ another part. 

“Seeing a hesitation among the troops he 
led, who did not like the look of a wall lined 
with Pandies, and stopped short instead of 
going up to it, he leaped his horse clean over 
the wall into the midst of them, and dared 
the men to follow, which they did, but he got 
a ball in the shoulder.” 


I must positively give up the Quartermas- 
ter-General’s work ; head-quarters staff seems 
breaking down altogether. General Reed 
goes to the hills to-night ; Congreve and Cur- 
zon have been sent off, too ; Chamberlain and 
Becher on their backs with wounds. 


“Colonel Young, Norman, and myself, are 
therefore the only staff representatives of the 
head-quarters staff, except the doctors and 
commissaries. I am wonderfully well, thank 
God! and able to get through as much work 
as any man; but commanding two regiments, 
and being eyes and ears to the whole army, 
too, is really too much.” 


Again, to-day (July 19), a sharp fight; 
Pandies in great force—driven pell-mell up 
to the walls; but how about getting back. 


“We were commanded by a fine, old gen- 
tleman, who might sit for a portrait of Fal- 
staff, so fat and jolly is he, Colonel Jones, of 
60th Rifles.” 


Jolly old Briton, with the clearest possible 
notion of going on, but as for retiring, little 
enough idea of that sort of work in Colonel 
Jones. 


“The instant we began to draw off, they 
followed us, their immense numbers giving 
them a great power -of annoyance at very 
slight cost to themselves, The brave old 
colonel was going to retire ‘ all of a heap,’ in- 
fantry, guns, and all in a helpless mass, an. 
we should have suffered cruel loss in those 
narrow roads, with walls and buildings on 
both sides. I rode up to him and pointed 
this out, and in reply received carte blanche 
to act as I saw best. This was soon done with 
the assistance of Henry Vicars (Adjutant 61st) 
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and Coghill (Adjutant 2nd Bengal European 
Fusiliers), both cool soldiers under fire, though 
so young, and we got off in good order and 
with trifling loss, drawing the men back slowly 
and in regular order, covered by Dixon and 
Money’s guns.” 

This colonel, too, with no notion of retreat- 
ing, is a candid man; goes straight to the 
general on his return, and begs to thank our 
lieutenant, and to say he hopes for no better 
aid whenever he has to lead; unlike some 
persons under whom we have served. 

“The general has begged me to give up the 
Guides, and not the quartermaster-general’s 
office. You at least will rejoice that it greatly 
Gminishes the risk to life and limb, which, I 
confess, lately has been excessive in my case.” 

News of Wheeler’s surrender—of the mas- 
sacre four days later (July 26), and our blood 
is running fire. “There will be a day of 
reckoning for these things, and a fierce one, 
or I have been a soldier in vain.” Another 


fight on the 24th, and Seaton down with 
chest-wound, but doing well; “he is patient 
and gentle in suffering as-a woman, and this 
helps his recovery wonderfully.” . . . Thanks 
for the flannel waistcoats ; but as for you and 
Mrs. —— coming to camp as nurses, no. 


“Unless any unforeseen emergency should 
arise, 1 would strongly dissuade any lady from 
comingtocamp. ‘They would all very speedily 
become patients in the very hospitals which 
they came to serve and would so willingly 
support. The flannel garments are invaluable, 
and this is all that can be done for us by 
iemale hands at present. . . . You say there 
isa great difference between doing one’s duty 
and running unnecessary risks, and you say 
truly; the only question, what is one’s duty. 
Now, I might, as I have more than once, see 
things going wrong at a time and place when 
I might be merely a spectator, and not ‘on 
duty,’ or ordered to be there, and I might feel 
that by exposing myself to danger for a time 
I might rectify matters, and I might therefore 
think it right to incur that danger ; and yet if 
I were to get hit, it would be said ‘ he had no 
business there;’ nor should I, as far as the 
tules of the service go, though in my own 
mind I should have been satisfied that I was 
tight. These are times when every man 
should do his best, his utmost, and not say, 
‘No; though I see 1 can do good there, yet, 
as 1 have not been ordered and am not on 
duty, I will not do it,’ This is not my idea 
of a soldiers duty, and hitherto the results 
have proved me right.” . 

August 3rd.—Rumor that Sir Henry is 
dead at Lucknow. The news has quite un- 
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nerved me. 6th.—Nana Sahib, the murderer 
(you remember the man at the artillery re- 
view, a “swell” looking, native gentleman, 
who spoke French, and was talking a good 
deal to Alfred Light), has been beaten by 
Havelock, they say has drowned himself. 

“T hope it is not true; for it is one of my 
aims to en the catching of the said Nana 
myself, ‘The hanging him would be a positive 
pleasure to me. . . . Nicholson has come on 
ahead of our reinforcements from the Punjab; 
a host in himself if he does not go and get 
knocked over as Chamberlain did. 

“ General Wilson has been down for some 
days, but is now better, but nervous and over- 
anxious about trifles.... These men are 
yersonally as brave as lions, but they have not 
big hearts or heads enough for circumstances 
of serious responsibility. . . . 

“ August 11th.—Talking of jealousies, one 
day, under a heavy fire, Captain came 
up to me, and begged me to forget and for- 
give what had passed, and only to remember 
that we were soldiers fighting together in a 
common cause. As I was the injured party, 
I could affard to do this. The time and place, 
as well as his manner, appealed to my better 
feelings, so I held out my hand at once. 
Nowadays, we must stand by and help each 
other, forget all injuries, and rise superior to 
them, or God help us! we should be in terri- 
ble plight.” 

August 12th.—A brilliant affair under 
Showers; four guns taken. Brave young 
Owen wounded, “ riding astride one gun, and 
a soldier with musket and fixed bayonet rid- 
ing each horse, the rest cheering like mad 
things. I was in the thick of it, by accident.” 

By this time Pandy, having been beaten 
severely in twenty-three fights, has had nearly 
enough of it, and is very chary of doing more 
than firing long shots, so there is no longer 
so much need of our lieutenant in camp. He 
may surely be useful in clearing the neighbor- 
hood and restoring British rule and order ; so 
we find him starting for Rohtuck on 17th 
August with three hundred men and five 
ofticers—all his own men, and firstrate—and 
Macdowell, two Goughs, Ward, and Wise. 
On the 18th the inhabitants send supplies and 
fair words, but there is a body of a thousand 
infantry and three hundred horse close by 
who must be handled. Accordingly, they are 
drawn into the open by a feigned retreat, and 
come on firing and yelling in crowds. 

“Threes about and at them; ” five parties, 
each headed by an officer, are upon them. 
“ Never was such a scatter; they fled as if not 
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the Guides and Hodson’s Horse, but death 

and the devil, were at their heels.” Only 

eight of my men touched. This will encour- 

age my new hands, utterly untrained. 
Another skirmish, and now— 


“In three days we have frightened away 
and demoralized a force of artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry, some two thousand strong, beat 
those who stood or returned to fight us, twice, 
in spite of numbers, and got fed and furnished 
fotth by the raseally town itself. Moreover, 
we have thoroughly cowed the whole neigh- 
borhood, and given them a taste of what more 
they will get unless they keep quiet in future. 
. . « This is a terribly egotistical detail, and I 
am thoroughly ashamed of saying so much of 
myself; but you insisted on having a full, true, 
and particular account, so do not think me 
vainglorious.” 


Next come orders, but sadly indefinite ones, 
to look out for and destroy the 10th Light 
Cavalry, who are out in the Jheend district :-— 


“He must either say distinctly ‘ do this or 
that,’ and I will doit; or he must give me 
carte blanche to do what he wants in the 
most practicable way, of which I, knowing 
the country, can best judge. I am not going 
to fag my men and horses to death, and then 
be told I have exceeded my instructions. He 
one me immense credit for what Phave done, 
but ‘almost wishes I had not ventured so far.’ 
The old gentleman means well, but does not 
understand either the country or the position 
I was in, nor does he appreciate a tenth part 
of the effects which our bold stroke at Roh- 
tuck, forty-five miles from camp, has produced. 
‘ N’importe, they will find it out sooner or 
later. I hear both Chamberlain and Nichol- 
son took my view of the case, and supported 
me warmly. . . . I foresee that I shall remain 
a subaltern, and the easy-going majors of 
brigade, aides-de-camp, and staff officers will 
all get brevets.” 

Too true, my lieutenant. 


“ The Victoria Cross, I confess, is the highest 
object of my ambition, and had I been one of 
fortune’s favorites I should have had it ere 
now.” 

True again. 

“But whether a lieutenant or lieutenant- 
general, I trust I shall continue todo my duty 
to the best of my judgment and ability, as long 
as strength and sense are vouchsafed to me.” 

We trust, and are on the whole by this time 
prepared to hazard a prophecy, that you will 
so continue, whether lieutenant or general. 

August 26th.—A glorious victory at Nuj- 
jufghur by Nicholson. I was not there. III 
in camp; worse luck. . . . Scouring the coun- 
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try again till August 30th, when I have to re. 
ceive an emissary from Delhi to treat. 

Sir Colin Campbell is, they say, at Calcutta, 
and Mansfield, as chief of the staff; so now 
we may get some leading. 

We are in Delhi at last (Sept. 15th), but 
with grievous loss, My dear old regiment 
(1st Fusiliers), suffered out of all proportion, 

“Of the officers engaged only Wriford, 
Wallace and I are untouched. My preserva- 
tion (I don’t like the word, escape) was mir- 
aculous. . . .” 

Nicholson dangerously hit; ten out of 
seventeen engineer officers killed or wounded. 

“, . . You may count our real officers on 
your fingers now.” 

“ Sept. 16th.—I grieve much for poor Jacob; 
we buried him and three serjeants of the regi- 
ment last night; he was a noble soldier. His 
death has made me captain, the long wished- 
for goal; but I would rather have served on 
as a subaltern than gained promotion thus, 

Sept. 19th.— We are making slow progress 
in the city. The fact is,the troops are utterl 
demoralized by hard work and hard drink, 
grieve to say. For the first time in my life,I 
have had to see English soldiers refuse re- 
— to follow their officers. Greville, 

acob, Nicholson, and Speke were all saeri- 
ficed to this. 

“ Sept. 22nd.—In the Royal Palace, Delhi, ' 
—I was quite unable to write yesterday, hav- 
ing had a hard dav’s work. 1 was fortunate 
enough to capture the King and his favorite 
wife.. To-day, more fortunate still, I have 
seized and destroyed the King’s two sons and 
a grandson (the famous, or rather infamous, 
Abu Bukt), the villains who ordered the mas- 
sacre of our women and children, and stood 
by and witnessed the foul barbarity; their 
bodies are now lying on the spot where those 
of the unfortunate ladies were exposed. Iam 
very tired, but very much satisfied with my 
day’s work, and so seem all hands.” 

This is Hodson’s account of the two most re 
markable exploits in even his career. We 
have no space to give his own full narrative, 
which he writes later upon being pressed to 
do so; or the graphic account of* Macdowell, 
his lieutenant, which will be found in the book, 
and it would be literary murder to mutilate 
such gems. As to defending the shooting of 
the two princes, let those do it who feel that 
a defence is needed, for we believe that no 
Englishman worth convincing now doubts as 
to the righteousness and policy of the act, and 
‘probably the old Radical general officer and 
M.P. who thought it his duty to call Hodson 
hard names at the time, has reconsidered his 
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opinion. Whether he has or not however 
matters little. He who did the deed, and is 
gone; cared not for hasty or false tongues 
—why should we ? 


“ Strange (he says) that some of those who 
are loudest against me for sparing the King, 
are also crying out at ~ destroying his sons. 
‘Quousque tandem?’ I may well exclaim. 
But in point of fact, I am quite indifferent to 
clamor either way. I made up my mind at 
the time to be abused. I was convinced I was 
right, and when I prepared to run the great 
physical risk of the attempt, I was Po 

ame for the moral risk of praise or blame. 

hese have not been, and are not times when 
aman who would serve his country dare 
hesitate as to the personal consequences to 
himself of what he thinks his duty.” 


“ By Jove, Hodson, they ought to make you 
Commander-in-chief for this,” shouts the en- 
thusiast to whom the prisoners were handed 
over. “ Well, I’m glad you have got him, but 
I never expected to see either him or you 
again,” says the Commander-in-chief, and sits 
down and writes the following dispatch :— 

“The king, who accompanied the troops for 
some short distance last night, gave himself 
up to a party of Irregular Cavalry whom I 
sent out in the direction of the fugitives, and 
he is now a prisoner under a guard of Eu- 
ropean soldiers.” 

Delhi is ours ; but at what a cost in officers 
and men! and Nicholson is dead. 

“With the single exception of my ever 
revered friend, Sir Henry Lawrence and 
Colonel Mackeson, I have never met his equal 
in field or council; he was pre-eminently our 
best and bravest, and his ad is not to be 
atoned for in these days. 

“The troops have behaved with singular 
moderation towards women and children, con- 
sidering their provocation. I do not believe, 
and I have some means of knowing, that a 
single woman or child has been purposely in- 
jured by our troops, and the story on which 
your righteous indignation is grounded is 
quite false; the troops have been demoralized 
by drink, but nothing more.” 

In November he gets a few weeks’ leave, 
and is off to Umbala to meet: his wife for the 
last time, safe after all, and no longer a lieu- 
lenant under a cloud. What a meeting must 
that have been. 

With the taking of Delhi our narrative, 
already too long, must close, though a grand 
five months of heroie action still remained. 
Nothing in the book exceeds in interest the 
ride of ninety-four miles from Seaton’s column, 
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with young Macdowell, to carry a dispatch to 
Sir Colin,on Dec. 30th. The tale of the early 
morning summons, the rumors of enemies on 
the road, the suspense as to the Chief's 
whereabouts, the leaving all escort behind, 
their flattering and cordial reception by Sir 
Colin (who gets them “chops and ale in a 
quiet friendly way”), the fifty-four miles ride 
home, the midnight alarm and escape, and 
the safe run in, take away our breath. And 
the finish is inimitable, 


“ All Hodson said (writes Macdowell) when 
we were at Bewar, and safe, was ‘ By George! 
Mace, I’d give a good deal for a cup of tea,’ 
and immediately went to sleep. Fre is the 
coolest hand I have ever yet met. We rode 
ninety-four miles. Hodson rode seventy-two 
on one horse, the little dun, and I rode Alma 
seventy-two miles also.” 


One more anecdote, however, we cannot 
resist. On the 6th of January, 1858, Seaton’s 
column joins the Commander-in-chief; on the 
27th, at Shumshabad, poor young Macdowell 
(whose letters make one love him) is killed, 
and Hodson badly wounded. ‘They were in 
advance, as usual, with guns, and had to charge 
a superior body of cavalry :— 


“ But there was nothing for it but fighting, 
as, had we not attacked them, they would 
have got in amongst our guns. We were only 
three officers, and about one hundred and 
eighty horsemen—my poor friend and second 
in command, Macdowell, having received a 
mortal wound a few minutes before we charged. 
It was a terrible mélée for some time, and we 
were most wonderfully preserved. However, 
we gave them a very proper thrashing, and 
killed their leaders. Two out of the three of 
us were wounded, and five of my men killed 
and eleven wounded, besides eleven horses. 
My horse had three sabre-cuts, and I got two,. 
which I consider a rather unfair share. The 
Commander-in-Chief is very well satisfied, I 
hear, with the day’s work, and is profusely 
civil and kind to me.” 


In another letter he writes: — 


“They were very superior in number, and 
individually so as horsemen and swordsmen, 
but we managed to ‘ whop’ them all the same, 
and drive them clean off the field; not, how- 
ever, until they had made two very pretty 
dashes at us, which cost us some trowtle and 
very hard fighting. It was the hardest thing 
of the kind in which I ever was engaged in 
point of regular ‘ in fighting,’ as they say in 
the P.R.: only Bell’s ts could describe it 
properly. I got a cut, which laid my thumb 
open, from a fellow after my sword was 
through him, and about half an hour later 
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this caused me to get a second severe cut, 
which divided the muscles of the right arm 
and put me hors de combat; for my grip on 
the sword-handle was weakened and a demon 
on foot succeeded in striking down my guard, 
or rather his tulwar glanced off my guard on 
to my arm. My horse also got three cuts. 
I have got well most rapidly, despite an attack 
of erysipelas, which looked very nasty for 
three days, and some slight fever; and I have 
every reason to be thankful.” 


He is able, notwithstanding wounds, to ac- 
company the forces, Colonel Burn kindly 
driving him in his dog-cart. Nothing could 
exceed Sir Colin’s kind attentions, Here isa 
chief at last who can appreciate a certain ca 
tain, Jate lieutenant under acloud. The old 
chief drinks his health as colonel, and on Hod- 
son’s doubting, says :— 

“TJ will see that it is all arranged; just 
make a memorandum of your services during 
the Punjab war, and I venture to prophesy 
that it will not be long before I shake hands 
with you as, Lieutenant-Colonel Hodson, C.B., 
with a Victoria Cross to boot.” 


By the end of February he is well, and in 
command of his regiment again, and in his 
last fight saves the life of his adjutant, Lieut. 
Gough, by cutting down a rebel trooper in the 
very act of spearing him. 

And now comes the end. For a week the 
siege had gone on, and work after work of the 
enemy had fallen. On the 11th of March 
the Begum’s Palace was to be assaulted. 
Hodson had orders to move his regiment 
nearer to the walls, and while choosing a spot 
for his camp heard firing, rode on, and found 
his friend Brigadier Napier directing the 
assault. He joined him, saying, “I am come 
to take care of you; you have no business to 
go to work without me to look after you.” 
They entered the breach together, were sepa- 
rated in the mélée, and in a few minutes Hod- 
son was shot through the chest. The next 
morning the wound was declared to be mortal, 
and he sent for Napier to give his last in- 
structions. 

“He lay on his bed of mortal agony (says 
this friend), and met death with the same 


calm composure which so much distinguished | 


him on the field of battle. He was quite con- 
scious and agua occasionally uttering a 
sentence, ‘ My poor wife,’* My poor sisters, 
‘I should have liked to have seen the end of 
the campaign and gone home to the dear ones 
once more, but it wasso ordered.’ ‘It is hard 
to leave the world just now, when success is 
so near, but God’s will be done.’ ‘ Bear wit- 
ness for me that I have tried to do my duty 
toman. May God forgive my sins for Christ’s 
sake.’ ** I go to my Father.’ ‘My love to my 
wile—tell her my last thoughts were of her.’ 
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‘Lord, receive my soul.’ These were his last 
words, and without a sigh or struggle his pure 
and noble spirit took its flight.” —. 


“Tt was so ordered.” They were his own 
words; and now that the first anguish of his 
loss is over, will not even those nearest and 
dearest to him acknowledge “ it was ordered 
for the best?” For is there not something 
painful to us in calculating the petty rewards 
which we can bestow upon a man who has 
done any work of deliverance for his country? 
Do we not almost dread—eagerly as we may 
desire his return—to hear the vulgar, formal 
phrases which are all we can devise to com- 
memorate the toils and sufferings that we 
think of with most gratitude and affection? 
There is somewhat calming and soothing in 
the sadness which follows a brave man to his 
grave in the very place where his work was 
done, just when it was done. Alas, but it is 
a bitter lesson to learn, even to us his old 
schoolfellows, who have never seen him since 
we parted at his “leaving breakfast.” May 
God make us all braver and truer workers at 
our own small tasks, and worthy to join him, 
the hard fighter, the glorious Christian soldier 
and Englishman, when our time shall come, 

On the next day, March 18th, he was car- 
ried to a soldier’s grave, in the presence of 
the head-quarters, staff, and of Sir Colin, his 
last chief, who writes thus to his widow :— 


“T followed your noble husband to the 
grave myself, in order to mark, in the most 
public manner, my regret and esteem for the 
most brilliant soldier under my command, and 
one whom I was proud to call my friend.” 


What living Englishman can add one iota 
to such praise from such lips? The man of 
whom the greatest of English soldiers could 
thus speak, needs no mark of official appro- 
bation, though it is a burning disgrace to the 
authorities that none such has been given. 
But the family which mourns its noblest son 
may be content with the rewards which his 
gallant life and glorious death have won for 
him and them—we believe that he himself 
would desire no others. For his brothers-in- 
arms are erecting a monument to him in 
Lictfield Cathedral; his schoolfellows are 
nutting up a window to him, and the other 
Rugbeaus who have fallen with him, in Rugby 
Chapel; and the three regiments of Hodson’s 
Horse will hand down his name on the scene 
of his work and of his death as long as : 
Englishmen bear rule in India. And long 
after that rule has ceased, while England can 
honor brave deeds and be grateful to brave 
men, the heroes of the Indian mutiny will 
never be forgotten, and the hearts of our 
children’s children will leap.up at the names 
of Lawrence, Havelock, and Hodson. 

THomAS HUGHES. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SPENCE’S ANECDOTES.* 

SPENCE’S Anecdotes are one of the great 
sources of information for our knowledge of 
the literary history of the eighteenth century 
in England. The author was a kindly and 
refined man, who took delight in the socjety 
of the best men of his day, and duly made 
notes of their conversation at night. Of 
course, a commonplace book of this sort is 
a kind of draught-net in which good and bad 
are indifferently mixed together. Moreover, 
the fragmentary style of the work is a draw- 
back upon its general interest; no one 
ought to read it who is not already pretty 
well acquainted with the men and times 
it deals with. But those who come to 
it in this way, from knowing the works 
of Pope and Swift, and with a few recol- 
lecfons of literary biography, will find that 
Spence’s Anecdotes have a curious unity of 
their own. The author lived as a friend 
with that Pope of whom Johnson and Lord 
Macaulay have only thought as the venomous 
foe of Addison. Bolingbroke, who to us is 
nothing more than an Alcibiades in ruffles 
whose first adventure was his Syracuse, is a 


great snd god-like form to mild Mr. Spence, 
who sits in the outer circle as a friend’s 
friend, and accepts the halo on trust; while 
little scandalous stories record Mr. Pope’s 
dislikes, and Sappho and Atticus are impaled 


again. There is something very touching in 
the simplicity with which the writer’s im- 
pressions are recorded. We can trace a po- 
etical justice in all this. For three quarters 
of a century the world judged Pope, from his 
own writings and by public report, to be “all 
stiletto and mask.” Suddenly a book ap- 
peared whose author had only known the 
great satirist as a gentle and kind friend, 
with a warm heart, and with a deep inward 
Christianity. The poet had all the while been 
a hero to his valet de chambre, or perhaps 
the valet de chambre had a truer sense of the 
heroic than the world. 

The truth iies, we suspect, between these 
two hypotheses. Those who do not analyze 
Pope’s poems may easily lose sight of the 
man’s impulsive nature in the mechanic's fin- 

* Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of 
Books and Men. Collected from the Conversation 
of Mr. Pope, and other eminent Persons of his time, 
by the Rev. Joseph Spence. With Notes, and a 


Life of the Author, by S. W. Singer, F.S.A. Lon- 
don* J. Russell Smith. eo 
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ished work. Judged merely by the varnish 
—and there is still a school, we believe, which 
holds that the Satires are nothing else but 
varnish—Pope writes without real feeling, 
and very often without real thought. There 
are a host of imperfect passages, descriptions 
of impossible moonlight, sham pastorals, 
faulty historical comparisons, and shallow 
aphorisms introduced to botch up a rhyme. 
His famous distich on religious tolerance, was 
a mere adaptation from Cowley, as his great 
Essay on Man wi&s a poetical rechauffé of 
Bolingbroke. But when his false and his 
borrowed beauties are withdrawn, there re- 
mains something grander yet which is Pope 
himself—indignant at all meanness, proud 
that he has dared to attack infamous wealth, 
fond of dwelling upon the names of his friends 
or the memory of his parents. A truer gen- 
tleman than Pope would have been sorrow- 
fully silent under Addison’s presumed treach- 
ery. The little sickly poet had lost a friend 
for the first and only time, and he could not 
be silent. He was fond of intrigue ; be it so; 
but his intrigues, as Lady Bolingbroke said, 
were for cabbages and turnips; they did not 
color the simplicity of his affections. A 
worse and a true charge is, that he lapsed 
into occasional basenesses. He satirized the 
pompous gentleman from whom he had re- 
ceived favors, or the old Tisiphone of Blen- 
heim, who was a woman and infirm: and he’ 
shuffled and lied to escape the odium of a 
charge which he scarcely wished to be disbe- 
lieved. But there must have been real good 
in a man who was the friend through life of 
the morbid Swift, the epicurean Gay, and the 
blustering Warburton; who never sold him- 
self when the whole nation had its price; and 
who clung with a chivalrous loyalty to a faith 
proscribed by the laws, and ridiculed by phi- 
losophers. Above all, Pope was essentially 
aman. Nothreats of personal vengeance 
from the furious victims of: the Dunciad dis- 
turbed his solitary rambles near ‘I'wicken- 
ham. He writhed ‘under the blows dealt him 
by his brothers of the craft, but he never 
shrunk from them; and this fearlessness has 
been transfused into his style, which exhibits 
the rare moral excellence of nervous and 
clear thoughts in appropriate words. It is 
this essential quality which, in spite of ruffles 
and bag-wig, has made him, down to our 
own times the truest English translator of 
Homer. 
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So much of the matter of Spence, divested 
of his peculiar views, has been inserted in the 
standard biographies of Pope, that our quo- 
tations must be made with a view to illustrat- 
ing his specific conception of the poet, rather 
than in the hope of supplying much that is 
new or interesting. So greatly, however, are 
words changed from their fashionable accep- 
tation under the earlier Georges, that it is 
necessary to construct a glossary as we pro- 
ceed. Sir John Suckling is called immoral 
because he cheated at cards. Fenton is de- 
scribed asaright honest man. “ He is fat and 
indolent ; a very good scholar; sits within and 
does nothing but read or compose.” The 
explanation of moral worth is a curious one. 
But the most singular contrast of the spirit 
of those times with the spirit of these is what 
occurred at the death-bed of the poet. “In 
the morning,” says Mr. Spence, “after the 
priest had given him the last sacraments, he 
said, ‘there is nothing that is meritorious 
but virtue and friendship; and, indeed, 


friendship itself is only a part of a virtue.’” 
These are decorous ethical sentiments, but a 
Seminarist of our own times would be apt to 
look with considerable suspicion on them. 


Nevertheless, Hooke told Warburton “ that 
the priest whom he had provided to do the 
last office to the dying man came out from 
him, penetrated to the last degree with the 
* state of mind in which he found his penitent, 
resigned and wrapt up in the love of God and 
man.” It is melancholy to think that, after 
the lapse of a century, there should be fewer 
men than there were to see the essential re- 
ligion of, a dying philosopher quite destitute 
of theological faith. 

It has always been a question how far 
Pope understood the classical languages. 
Spence, who was probably a competent judge, 
appears to have rated his qualifications high. 
One or two anecdotes that he gives are cer- 
tainly to the point. “When I consulted him 
about the Hades of the ancients, he referred 
immediately to Pindar’s Second Olympic Ode, 
Plutarch’s Treatise de Iside et Osiride, the 
four places that relate to it in the Odyssey 
(though this was so many years after he had 
done that translation), Plato, Lucretius, and 
some others, and turned to the very passages, 
in most of them with a surprising readiness.” 
Knowledge of this kind seems to imply 
something more than a schoolboy’s capacity 
to read Homer with Mme. Dacier’s translation 
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by his side. On another occasion we find 
him solving the question whether there were 
one or two Capitols at Rome. His edition 
of Poate Italici, perhaps, shows more ap- 
preciation of the modern element in Italian 
Latinity than of scholarlike touches. Op 
th@other hand, we have the curious fact that 
Pope’s acquaintance with French, a compara- 
tively easy language, was very imperfect, 
Probably, in every instance, he had read suf. 
ficiently to have a large vocabulary of words, 
but was ignorant of the minutiae of grammar, 
There is other evidence that his mind was 
somewhat deficient in severe training. He 
could not understand Plato, and considered 


some of his and Cicero’s arguments on the 
immortality of the soul “ very foolish.” Onee | 


he expressed .an opinion that there was’ 
fashion in reasoning. This incapacit 
originative power, perhaps, made him 
better fitted to reflect in verse the clears 
ticism of his friends. It was only when 
Essay on Man was published that Bap 
learned with horror from his erities *W 
conclusions might be tortured out of it, & 
retired in dismay. behind Warburton’s ¢ 


logical buckler. The matchless logica fende a 
of Scriblerus belongs, no doubt, to Arbath | 


not, one of the greatest names in wit, and 
the least known. 

Bolingbroke appears but seldom, and his 
name is mentioned with a sort of awful rever- 
ence. Pope considered him far superior to 
Lord Peterborough. “ He sits like an Intelli- 
gence and recollects all the questions within 
himself.” Spence appears to have shared the 
fascination. “I really think there is some- 
thing in that great man (Lord Bolingbroke) 
which looks as if he was placed here by mis- - 
take.” “There is so; and when the comet 
appeared to us a night or two ago, I had 
sometimes an imagination that it might pos- 
sibly be come to our world to .carry him 
home, as a coach comes to one’s door for 
other visitors.” Perhaps it is even more as- 
tonishing to hear that “ Lord Bolingbroke in 
every thing has been acting for ‘the good of 
the public for these twenty-five years, and 
without any view to his own interest.” The 
world knew nothing of its most disinterested 
man. Bolingbroke’s philosophy failed him 
when Pope’s life was fading away visibly. 
Tears were neither uncommon nor disgrace- 
ful in those days; the poet himself always 


wept on reading a pathetic passage ; and Bo- | 
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lingbroke would not restrain his sobs in the 
presence of his friend. Before others he 
abandoned himself to grief. “I have known 
him these thirty years, and value myself more 
for that man’s love than—(sinking his head 
and losing his voice in ‘tears).” It is a pity 
that inexorable history has long ago re- 
corded the earthly end of this love. Pope, 
with his unfailing appetite for intrigue, and 
perhaps with a good-natured wish to perpet- 
uate his friend’s fame, had printed a number 
of surreptitious copies of the Patriot King, 
‘which the author desired to keep from the 
public. After Pope’s death Bolingbroke 
discovered the trick, and was never able to 
forgive it. 
It is not easy to estimate the exact value 
of such a book as this. The author’s inti- 
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lic meetings and lavish in the relief of dis- 
tress, while he beats his wife and neglects 
his children, These discrepancies are illog- 
ical, but there is often no conscious hypocrisy 
in the actors. A man may be puzzle-headed 
or corruptible and yet have a warm heart, or 
with naturally impulsive sympathies, he may 
be incapable of restraining his temper under 
those petty trials of life which are three- 
fourths in its sum of annoyance. Admit all 
this, and the character of such men as Pope 
and Voltaire is comparatively easy to explain. 
The pursuits of a literary man are so far fem- 
inine, that they tend to impress a sort of 
womanly type upon his feelings. He is 
shut out from action, and compelled to feed 
upon his thoughts and experiences—hence he 
is commonly garrulous and sensitive, quick 


» - macy with the men he describes, and the| to anger and bitter in resentment, though a 
| Wide range of his anecdotes, will always make| depth of kindly nature may lie beneath. 
pit one of the chief authorities for the lives Pope, in addition to all this, had a morbid 
| of Pope and’ his contemporaries. To some] taint in his blood, and a worthless woman 
FP winds it will probably go far to neutralize} constantly at his side. It is scarcely sur- 


» -@’s character. 


-impression commonly extant of the po- 


friends and. such keen: sensibilities will ap- 
pear-inéapable of having libelled Halifax and 


Chandos behind their backs. A truer infer- 
ence probably is; that there lies a deep gulf 
between a man’s private character and his 
relations with the world. Late commercial 
disclosures have exhibited excellent fathers 
of families as unscrupulous public cheats. 
* Our novelists love to show the reverse of the 
medal—to paint a man who ie great at pub- 





A man with so many syth ' 





prisiag that such a character, at such an 
epoch, should have been wanting in self-dis- 
cipline and in greatness of quiet simplicity. 
Rather we may rejoice to find that beneath 
and above the author there lived the man. 

Mr. Singer has added only a preliminary 
notice to his first edition of 1819. Fortu- 
nately, he .is one of those editors in whose 
first work little needs to be changed. The 
notes are sensible and few, and the index, 
though not altogether adequate, has been 
carefully and well compiled. 





Ow Thursday, the 17th inst., Mr. Thackeray 


Two new works for the use of young persons, 


visited Harrow for the purpose of delivering a| by the author of “ Amy Herbert,” are nearly 
lecture before the school on “The Court andjready. ‘The first is entitled “ History of the 
Times of George III.” ‘The whole school was | Early Church ;” and its object is to place be- 
present, together with a select party of visitors, | fore young people, in a simple and interestin, 

who filled every vacant corner of the speech-| form, the well-authenticated facts of Chure 

room. Mr. Thackeray was enthusiastically | History from the foundation of the Church to 
cheered before and after his lecture, which was|the Council of Nice. The second, entitled 
listened to with admiring attention by an audi- | “ Self-Examination before Confirmation, with 
ence of more than five hundred. Mr. Thack- | Devotions and Directions for the Confirmation- 
eray is the lineal descendant of a former head-! Day,” is a re-arrangement of the hints on the 
master of the Harrow, Dr. Thackeray, who|same subject first published in the author’s 
presided over the school from 1740 to 1760. “‘ Readings for a Month before Confirmation.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
UP IN THE CLOUDS. 

Was it not so great a man as Dr. Franklin 
who once compared balloons to babies; as 
being of no use at present, but likely to be- 
come of use in all due time? At all events, 
such has been my own feeling upon the 
matter, and what I feel is (to myself, at least) 
of equal consequence with what Dr. Franklin 
felt. 

This opinion concerning the practicability 
of traversing the “viewless fields of air,” is 
not, I confess, founded on any deep scientific 
knowledge, and far less upon practical exper- 
iment. I never myself constructed any dove, 
as Archytas did, to fly with artificial pinions, 
although I have often seen it done in the the- 
atres since histime. I never cast myself from 
any precipitous height in the faith of elaborate 
wings, as the Abbot of Tungland was enthu- 
siastic enough to do at Stirling Castle, to 
please King James IV. I leave such famous 
feats—and wings—to, more soaring spirits ; 
and if, on rare occasions, I have made “a 
beast of myself,” I may conscientiously ob- 
serve that I have never made a bird. Never- 


theless, the history of the “ perilous ascents ” | 


of aéronauts has been always deeply interest- 
ing to me. Consider how infinitely more 
audacious must that man have been who first 
rose high enough in the air to risk the break- 
ing of his neck, than he who first intrusted 
himself to a locomotive, or dived beneath the 
sea! Since, if any thing does go wrong, there 
is absolutely no escape—none ; as no mortal 
can hope for life, even in a couple of thousand 
feet fall (the minimum), no matter upon what 
end, or limb, he may chance to come down. 

The Montgolfier brothers, although doubt- 
less the fathers of aéronautics, never won my 
aimiration; they had science, indeed, but 
they did not believe in it to the extent of 
trusting their own personal safety to its pro- 
tection. They sent, instead, a sheep, a cock, 
and a duck fifteen hundred feet into the air, in 
one of their balloons, and the poor cock got 
his wing broken—*“through the too great 
rarefaction of the air,” averred the more scep- 
tical ; “through a kick from the sheep,” re- 
torted the Montgolfiers. 

M. Pilatre de Rozier was the first mortal to 
intrust himself, in 1783, to a balloon, “ of a 
spheroidal shape, forty-five feet wide and sev- 
enty-five high;” but he did not take any 
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very ambitious flight, “ ninety times high as 
the moon,” by any means. He preferred to 
rise but three hundred feet, and remain at 
that inconsiderable altitude, “the balloon 
being held by long cords until it gradually 
descended.” One would have thought that 
this gentleman belonged to that large com- 
munity of persons who never go into the 
water before they can swim, but this was not 
the case. Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
a major of infantry, were the first who ever 
tempted Providence in an unfettered balloon, 
In this “they soared to an elevation of three 
thousand feet, and traversed, by a circuitous 
and irregular course, the whole extent of 
Paris,” filling, as may well be imagined, its 
impressionable inhabitants with the idea that 
the French nation had conquered space, and 
were about to be the monarchs of air, as they 
had been so many centuries, of earth. “A 
curious circumstance occurred during the pas- 
sage Of the floating mass; to the gazers 
planted on the towers of Notre Dame, it 
chanced to intercept the body of the sun, and 
thus gave them, for a few seconds, the specta- 
cle of a total eclipse.” It is my belief that 
poor M. Rozier never recovered from the 
idea of having effected this phenomenon ; in- 
toxicated with success, he went on ballooning 
until he dropped, as in those early days was 
certain to happen sooner or later; and even 
in these times, it is not an amusement which, 
indulged in to excess, is looked upon with 
favor by the insurance-offices. “ It has been 
alleged,” saysthe Encyclopedia Britannica, 
with some humor, “ that when the balloon 
had reached so high that the objects on earth 
were no longer distinguishable, the Marquis 
d’Arlandes began to think that his curiosity 
and ambition were sufficiently gratified.” 
The savant, on the other hand, could ‘never 
get high enough, and was always setting light” 
to more straw. At last, when some cracks 
were heard near the top of the balloon, and 
some holes observed to be burning in the 
sides, the major (and small blame to him) 
became outrageously terrified, and compelled 
his companion to take a more unscientific 
view of things. We can fancy the marquis ex- 
claiming with poor Panurge : “Oh, twice and, 
thrice happy those that plant cabbages ; they 
have always one foot on the ground, and the 
other not far from it. . . . O that I were but 
safe upon dry land, with somebody kicking 
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me behind ; ” and we entirely sympathize with 
his feelings of relief upon touching terra 
firma. The two travellers had described a 
track of six miles, and been in the air twenty- 
five minutes, some of which must have been 
very long ones. The machine in which this 
voyage was made was a smoke-balloon—the 
Montgolfier plan—and its success goaded M. 
Charles, the inventor of the hydrogen-gas 
method, to new experiments. 

In a balloon of tiffany, therefore, thus in- 
flated, MM. Charles and Robert*started from 
the Tuileries on the 1st of December, and, in 
the language of an impassioned spectator, 
“soared like demigods to the abode of the 
Immortals, to receive the reward of intellect- 
ual progress.” The demigods descended at 
Nesle, abqut twenty-five miles from Paris, in 
perfect safety. ‘The balloon, although become 
rather flaccid, still retained a great buoyant 
forte when relieved of the weight of the trav- 
ellers; and although the sun had set, 4nd the 
night was beginning to close, M. Charles de- 
termined to take another: trip without a com- 
panion. His courage was well rewarded, 
Having shot up two miles high in ten minutes, 
the sun rose again to him in full orb, while 
the vapors collected below, and covered the 
earth from his sight. Then the moon began 
to shine and shed her beams over these accu- 
mulated masses. The whole scene and situ- 
ation were of such a solemn grandeur, that 
this audacious mortal, alone in the air, and 
separated from the world of his fellows, could 
not restrain his tears. 

On the 28th of June, 1784, an ascent was 
made at Lyon before the king of Sweden, 
then travelling as Count Haga—in which 
character, it will be remembered, M. Dumas 
introduces him to us—by two aéronauts, one 
of whom was a young lady—Madame Thible. 
She was the first female who ever made an 
attempt to rejoin that angelic throng, from 
which, as we all know, divine woman has 


‘been temporarily separated for our delecta- 


tion; or, in other words, the first lady who 
was ever up in the clouds, She attained an 
elevation of thirteen thousand five hundred 
feet, from whence dropping a flag with staff 
weighing fourteen pounds, it took no less than 
seven minutes to reach the earth. 

On the 19th of September, in the same 
year, royalty took its first aérial voyage, in 
the somewhat disrevutable person of the Duke 





de Chartres, afterwards Egalité Orleans. 
When they were six thousand feet high, the 
duke began to be alarmed at a proximity to 
heaven which he had never calculated upon 
reaching, and absolutely “pierced the lower 
part of the silk bag with his sword,” in order 
to get down the quicker. This expedition 
was up in the clouds—and thunder-clouds too 
—for five hours, and travelled one hundred 
and thirty-five miles. 


There is generally grandeur and always 
peril in a balloon ascent, but very little of 
humor; even Mr. Albert Smith had a great 
deal of his natural comicality taken out of 
him, as he confesses, when he tempted the 
Spirit of the Air some years ago. The fol- 
lowing expedition of M. Testu is therefore re- 
markable, both for his ludicrous persistency 
in going up in the clouds, and staying there, 
without any object, and for the absurd ob- 
stacles which he encountered in attaining 
his various elevations. He went up alone in 
a balloon of glazed tiffany, constructed by 
himself, and furnished with auxiliary wihgs, 
and deferred his departure till four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when it threatened rain. When 
three thousand feet high, he found he wanted 
ballast—which I can easily imagine was the 
case; and in order to avoid waste of gas, he 
endeavored to descend by the reaction of his 
wings; although these were shattered in the 
attempt, he managed to alight upon a corn- 
field, and there he collected stones without 
leaving the car. Being soon surrounded by 
curious peasants, the proprietor of the land 
and his vassals demanded compensation for 
the damage done to their corn, and on its 
being refused them, seized hold of the stay of 
the balloon, which still floated at some height, 
and so dragged the prisoner through the air, 
in a sort of triumph, towards the police-office. 
The whole affair reads like some humorous 
improbability of Mr. Edgar Poe’s, transferred 
by some strange mistake to the Encyclopmdias, 
M. Testu, by pointing to his broken wings, 
had luckily convinced these people that he 
could not possibly escape, and finding that 
their loss and that of his cloak and other 
articles had considerably lightened the ma- 
chine, he suddenly cut the stay, or cord, and 
took an abrupt leave of his astonished cap- 
tors. He soon arrived at a height from 
whence he heard thunder rolling beneath him; 
but as the “small frozen particles floating in 
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the atmosphere” began to diminish the buoy- 
ancy of the balloon, he had to come down 
again to part with some of the stones, which 
he was too conscientious to throw overboard at 
hap-hazard, although, whatever mischief they 
did would have been probably put down to 
aérolites. A third time he descended, in 
order to obtain a good view of a fox-chase 
between Etouen and Varville, but determined 
finally to pass the night in the sky. He was 
involved in thickest darkness, and then in an 
awful thunder-storm ; the thermometer, read 
by the lightning flashes, pointed to twenty-one, 
and snow and sleet fell aroundhim. The bal- 
loon, too, was affected with a sort of undulating 
motion. “A calm at last succeeding, he had 
the pleasure of seeing the stars, and embraced 
that opportunity to take some necessary re- 
freshment.” Fancy that lonely breakfast of 
his up in the clouds!. How high the game 
must have been, and what an extravagant rise 
in the bread! At half-past two, the day 
broke ; but he waited to see the sun rise, ere 
he «quietly descended at Campremi, about 
sixty-eight miles from Paris. 

The first English aéronaut appears to have 
been one Mr. Blanchard, who crossed the 
British Channel in January, 1785, in company 
with Dr. Jeffries, an American; but General 
Money who ascended from Norwich, with the 
like intention, had the misfortune to drop into 
the water, and was not rescued for six hours. 
Another gentleman, ,in crossing the Irish 
Channel, encountered the like mishap, and 
was carried along in his unusual maritime 
conveyance at something like twenty miles an 
hour; a ship going the other way, however, 
very benevolently ran her bowsprit into his 
balloon, and so cut short an exeursion which 
might otherwise have been terminated by the 
North Pole. Jt was in attempting to return 
Mr. Blanchard’s visit that poor Pilatre de 
Rozier lost his life in so horrible a manner. 
The whole apparatus, with himself and M. 
Romain on board of it, tork fire at the height 
of three thousand feet, and the unfortunate 
yoyagers were of course precipitated to the 
ground, a mangled chaos. Carlo Brioschi, 
astronomer-royal at Naples, in company with 
a celebrated aéronaut, in attempting to rise 
higher than any other mortal had done before 
him, got into an atmosphere so rarefied as to 
burst the balloon; nevertheless, its remnants 
checked their descent, and saved both their 
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lives for the time; although Brioschi con- 
tracted a complaint from the fall which car- 
ried him to his grave. A Venetian nobleman 
and his wife were the next victims, and after 
them several others. 

The parachute (guard for falling) was in- 
vented to diminish these risks, and as a means 
by which the endangered traveller of the 
upper air might descend at will. Mr. Blanch- 
ard, during his journey of three hundred 
miles from Lisle, had dropped a dog in a 
parachute without the animai sustaining any 
injury ; but M. Garnerin was the first human 
being who ever left his comparatively safe 
vessel the balloon, in the upper air, and in- 
trusted himself to that miserable cock-boat 
the parachute. It was doubtless with very 
terrible feelings that the intrepid fellow sev- 
ered the cord that united him with the larger 
machine, and made up his mind to drop from 
an elevation higher than that of the combined 
heighf of the ten highest precipices in Great 
Britain. For a few seconds, we are told, the 
parachute, instantly expanding, descended 
sheer with an astonishing velocity, till it be- 
came tossed exceedingly, and took such wide 
oscillations tliat the basket, or car, in which 
the voyager was standing became at times 
almost horizontal. This oscillation is, it 
seems, very satisfactorily explained by men 
of science, and is somehow intimately con- 
nected with the square root of eight; but M. 
Garnerin was not in a condition to be com- 
forted by any such reflection. “ Borne along 
by the influence of the wind, he passed over 
Marylebone and Somers Town, and almost 
grazed the houses of St. Pancras, So violent 
was his fall, at last, that although, according 
to Cocker (but not that unhappy Cocker who 
fell from a parachute upon Blackheath), he 
ought to have only received such a shock asa 
person would get who drops freely from three 
and three-fourths feet, ‘ he was cast on his face, 
and a good deal cut with stones.’ One of the 
stays of the machine had given way, it seems,’ 
and placed him in the most imminent peril 
throughout the descent; and ‘he was much 
agitated and trembled excessively upon being 
released from the car.’” 

Of all the narratives of balloon ascents, 
however, there is none so satisfactory, because 
none undertaken with a more calm resolve, 
or a more noble motive, than that of M. Gay- 
Lussac, the (then) young French philosopher. 
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He had been up in the clouds, in company 
with his friend M. Biot, once before, but had 
not reached an elevation sufficient to satisfy 
himself. Upon that occasion, they had taken 
up some birds and insects, and let them loose 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, with 
some remarkable results. A violet bee “ flew 
away very swiftly, making a humming noise ; ” 
but at the altitude of eleven thousand feet 
(I again quote from the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica), a green linnet, “ feeling itself aban- 
doned in the midst of an unknown ocean, re- 
turned, and settled on the stays of the balloon.” 
A pigeon, placed on the edge of the car, 
“rested awhile, measuring as it were the 
breadth of that unexplored sea which it de- 
signed to traverse; now launching into the 
abyss, it fluttered irregularly, and seemed to 
try its wings in the thin element; till, after a 
few strokes, it gained more confidence, and 
whirling in large spirels, like the birds of 
prey, it precipitated itself towards the mass 
of extended clouds, where it was lost from 
sight.” , 

Great precautions to secure accuracy had 
been taken in the preparation of the scientific 
instruments of the two philosophers; but even 
still more care was exercised in respect to 
those which M. Gay-Lussac took up with him 
in his solitary flight. As it had been found 
impossible to count the vibrations of the 
magnetic needle, except during the very short 
intervals between the contrary rotations of 
the balloon, a needle of only six inches long 
was prepared, which should oscillate more 
quickly. The dipping-needle—about which, 
however, he was unable to detect any thing 
certain—was magnetized and adjusted by the 
famous M. Coulomb. To protect the ther- 
mometer from the direct rays of the sun, it 
was enclosed within cylinders of pasteboard, 
covered with gilt paper. The hygrometers 
were sheltered nearly in the same way. The 
glass flasks, intended to bring down specimens 
of air from the highest regions of the atmos- 
phere, had been so accurately exhausted, and 
their stop-cocks so carefully fitted, that after 
a lapse of eight days, they still preserved the 
vacuum. 

“ At the altitude of fourteen thousand four 
hundred and eighty feet, M. Gay-Lussac found 
that a key held in the magnetic direction, 
repelled with its lower, and attracted with its 
upper, end the north pole of the needle of a 
small compass ... and it did the same at 
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the vast height of twenty thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty feet; a clear proof that the 
magnetism of the earth exerts its influence at 
the remotest distances, . . . The thermome- 
ter which stood at 82° by Fahrenheit when 
he left the earth, subsided to 32:9 on the 
verge of congelation at the height of eighteen 
thousand six hundred and thirty-six feet, and 
to 149 at the utmost limit of the ascent, 
which was twenty-three thousand and forty 
feet above the level of the sea... . The air 
was here more than twice as thin as usual 
(the barometer having sunk to 12°95 inches), 
and rushed through the narrow opening of 
his exhausted flask with a whistling noise; 
but upon a subsequent analysis of it, below, 
it was found to be made up of the ordinary 
proportions. The philosopher, though warmly 
clad, suffered here from excessive cold. He 
also felt a difficulty in breathing, and .his 
pulse and respiration were much quickened. 
His throat also became so parched from inhal- 
ing the dry, attenuated air that he cauld 
hardly swallow a morsel of food; but beyond 
these, he experienced no inconveniences.” 

Thus ends the tale of such balloon excur- 
sions as may be called historical. In more 
recent times, the thing has become a common 
exhibition, with money taken at the doors of 
the place of ascent, and a regular scale of 
charges—according to the size of the machine 
and the fame of the aéronaut—been set up, 
from ten guineas dowawards for each passen- 
ger; at the contemplation of which vulgari- 
ties the Muse of History grows dumb. Never- 
theless, the little party that travelled from 
London to Nassau performed perhaps the 
most striking journey in the annals of loco- 
motion ; while the late Mr. Green was doubt- 
less one before whom, as a daring adventurer, 
Mungo Park must pale. Marvellous, indeed, 
it was, that he, who counted his aérial excur- 
sions by the hundred, should die im his bed 
at the usual number of feet above the level of 
the sea. I myself had once the distinguished 
honor of sitting in the same car with him, 
under the great balloon that had been to Ger- 
many, and the following are the particulars of 
my own ascent :— 

The great Nassau had been advertised for 
some days to start for the clouds, and myself 
and a college friend, determined to tempt the 
dangers of the air, had secured two places in 
it. Icannot say that the knowledge that I 
was booked for the expedition, and could not 
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possibly be balked in my expectation, gave 
me total and unalloyed satisfaction. I could 
not divorce my mind from the idea of the 
elevation which awaited me: I regarded the 
sun in the light of a luminous body with which 
I was about to be brought into personal con- 
tact; and I also found myself making curious 
calculations as to how long it would take a 
person—of twelve stone six—to fall, upon a 
calm day, from twice the height of St. Paul’s. 
I passed several miserable nights in shooting 
downwards through bottomless space, and all 
of a sudden coming to earth with a smash 
and—waking. ‘The great Nassau, in fact, 
fully inflated and presenting a very threaten- 
ing appearance, sat upon my chest whenever 
I suffered myself to slumber for a moment. 
Nevertheless, terrible as that. tremendous ma- 
chine was, as a nightmare, it was nothing to 
the horror with which I was inspired upon 
first beholding it in reality and open day. 
My sensations in childhood, upon reading of 
the awful increasing helmet in the Castle of 
Otranto, can alone be compared to those with 
which I contemplated the swelling, swaying 
mass which was perhaps about to bear me— 
by an exceedingly roundabout method—to 
my grave. I would have given the ten pounds 


already paid, twice over, to any fool out of 
that gaping crowd who would have taken my 
place in the car, without the exchange being 


disco red. ‘That the same reflection was 
also permanent in tue breast of my friend 
Jones was evident to me; but we had both 
far too much native delicacy to hint at the real 
state of affairs within us. 

“We shall have a beautiful ascent,” ob- 
served he, tremulously, as we stepped into the 
car. 

“ Beautiful,” echoed I, with my teeth chat- 
tering; “but don’t you think the wind is 
getting up?” 

“ Yes,” replied he in a sort of frantic whis- 
per, “I do think so. It's going to be a 
tempest ; one of the most frightful tempests 
within the memory of man.” 

Our fellow-passengers, with the exception 
of Mr. Green, wore the most miserable coun- 
tenances of any three persons I ever beheld. 
[t was easy to see that the laughter and cheer- 
ing of the crowd beneath was grating upon 
their feelings precisely as it may be supposed 
to do upon those unfortunate persons who are 
about to be “ turned off”’—to be sus. per coll., 
as the Latins have it—in front of the Old 
Bailey. 
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“Come, gentlemen,” exclaimed thé néro- 
naut with untimely cheerfulness, “ if you have 
any messages for the world below, you had 
better leave them; we shall be off in a few 
minutes.” 

How the huge, billowy mass aboye did un- 
dulate, and what a terrible strain there began, 
to be upon the ropes beneath ! 

“How long shall it be, exactly, sir, before 
we start?” inquired I. 

“Not one minute,” replied he, looking me 
steadily in the face—* not half a minute, sir, 
If you have any fears for yourself, any doubts 
in my experience 2% 

“T have,” exclaimed I, with unaffected ear- 
nestness ; “the greatest, the very greatest, I 
do assure you.” 

“Then down the rope with you, like a 
shot.” 

I was down the rope like ashot. I felt the 
ground once more—the beautiful firm ground 
—under my feet. I was thankful to Provi- 
dence, to the aéronaut, to myself, to every- 
body: I did not heed the mocking jeers of 
that thoughtless throng in the very slightest. 
The bands began to play, the flags to, wave, 
the mighty dome to shoot up from the cast-off 
ropes, with poor Jones on board of it. I felt 
the tears in the neighborhood of my eyes as I 
thought upon his miserable condition, I 
watched him “as far as human eye could see” 
into the empyrean, and then I went to the 
refreshment-room for a glass of brandy.  Pic- 
ture my horror, then, upon my arrival there, 
when I saw Jones’ very counterpart standing 
at the bar of it already, and in the act of 
drinking brandy himself! I really thought 
that it was my poor friend dropped from the 
clouds. 

“Smith!” cried he, turning round upon a 
sudden. ‘Goodness gracious! can this be 
you?” 

His gaze was directed to the blue abyss 
above us, as though he would say: “ Why, I 
thought you were up there, my unhappy 
friend ; ” but his tongue refused its office. He 
had not known of my escape any more than 
I of his; he had not waited to hear what I 
replied to Mr. Green, but he had heard what. 
Mr. Green had inquired of me, and slipped 
down the rope that was nearest to him, even 
before I had done the same. 

It will thus be seen that, although I have 
been in a balloon, I cannot exactly profess to 
be an aéronaut; and yet how infinitely more 
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judicious was my conduct than that of the in- 
trepid citizen of the United States who is 
even now roaming about the fields of air, un- 
able to get down again into his own beloved 
country, or indeed into any other. He was 
ignorant of every thing connected with aéros- 
tation, and had merely paid his money, as we 
did, to go up with a professional, They went 
up, and came down again in safety ; but, upon 
touching earth the aéronaut incautiously 


stepped first out of the car, let go of it, and 
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the balloon, relieved of his weight, re-ascended 
with its astonished occupant. This, I think, 
was in the September of ast year; and, ac- 
cording to the latest American advices, this 
voyager in spite of himself has not been heard 
of yet. When Jones and I read of this oc- 
currence in the newspapers, we felt ourselves 
steeled against all ridicule, for the remainder 
of our lives, upon the subject of our attempted 
ascent in the great Nassau. 





PreseRvED Licnt.—Our friend wished Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone to see with his own eyes the 
curious experiment of his tube, or of a photo- 
graph made by light which had been stored up 
for several months. Mr. Wheatstone, the illus- 
trious physicist, very willingly accepted the in- 
vitation. M. Niépce took a tube containing. a 
piece of pasteboard which had been impregnated 
with tartaric acid, and insulated for a length of 
time and rolled up in it, in the month of June 
last, and the tube was then hermetically closed. 
He and Professor Wheatstone placed themselves 
ina dark room; M. Niepce had a sheet of sen- 
sitized peper, on which he placed a piece of 
paper printed upon in large letters; he then 
opened the tube holding it vertically, with the 
orifice downwards, and this orifice he placed on 
the printed paper which covered the sensitive 
paper; he left the tube in this position for about 
ten minutes, at the end of which time he re- 
moved it. The circle on the paper blackening 
in all its parts where it was not protected by the 
printed letters, at once visibly manifested the 
action of the light: the printed paper being 
removed, the characters were found to be very 
neatly traced in white, or forming a negative 
proof; this negative was treated like ordinary 
negatives, that is to say, it was fixed; and Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone placcd it in his portfolio, to 
produce it before the Royal and Photographic 
Societies—a proof obtained by means of light 
that had been imprisoned for six months.— 


Photographic News. 





Ar the last ordinary meeting of the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society, the 
tev. W. Gaskell read the following extract 
from a letter of the Rev. Thomas Belsham 
(dated Hackney, August 16, 1805), containing 
an account of a visit which he had just paid to 
the Duke of Grafton, in which the following 
passage occurs, and Mr. Gaskell wished to know 
whether any member of the society could con- 





firm the statement made in it: ‘“‘ Admiral Cosby 
told me one circumstance which was curious. 
When he was Commander-in-chief in the Med- 
iterranean, during the last war, at the time that 
we were in possession of Corsica, and when Sir 
Gilbert Elliot was Governor-General of the 
island, General Paoli introduced Bonaparte, then 
a young man, to the Governor and to the Ad- 
miral, as a friend of his who would be glad to be 
employed in the service of England ; but these 
wise men, not having Lavater’s skill in physiog- 
nomy, rejected the proposal, which obliged 
Bonaparte to offer his services to the French, 
and this was the rise of Bonaparte’s fortune: I 
had often heard that Bonaparte had offered his 
services to the English and been rejected, but I 
hardly gave credit to it till I learned it from 
Admiral Cosby himself.” Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Roberts said that, in their boyhood, they had 
often heard a similar statement made, but were 
not aware on what authority it rested. 





ExTraorpDinary SALe or Unitep States 
Cents.—The American Notes and Queries says: 
—The private collection of United States cents 
belonging to Mr. Edward Cogan, coin dealer of 
forty-eight North Tenth Street, was disposed of 
on Monday evening last, among his private friends 
and the coin collectors generally. The follow- 
ing are the prices of the finer and scarce descrip- 
tions:—A fine Washington cent, of 1791, a 
large eagle, $10; extremely rare die of the 
Washington cent, 1792, $28.60; 1793, ring or 
link cent, $12.60; 1793, wreath, very fine, $5.13; 
1793, liberty cap, fine, $7.25 ; 1794, remarkably 
fine, $4.05 ; 1795, thick die, fine, $2.50; 1795, 
thin die, do., $1.50; 1796, liberty cap, very fine, 
$4; 1796, fillet head, $4; 1797, very fine, $1.50; 
1798, quite perfect, $2.50; 1799, very fine date, 
but not quite perfect, $7; 1802, very fine, $1.65; 
1803, do., $1.25; 1804, do., $5.50; 1805, do., 
$2; 1809, extremely fine, $3.00; 1839, very 
perfect (termed bull head), $4. Many other 
cents realized very good prices—making a total 
of $128.98 for seventy-seven cents. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 

Ir may perhaps be considered a defect in 
Lord John Russell’s work that it is not a Life 
of Fox, although it contains an abridgment 
of some portions of the Parliamentary history 
of his Times. Occasionally, the author seems 
to have cherished the more comprehensive 
ambition of writing the history of America, 
or perhaps of modern Christendom. The 
fourth chapter commences with the statement 
that “ the adoption of the plans of Columbus 
by Ferdinand and Isabella led to the acquisi- 
tion of immense possessions by those Sover- 
eigns.” Nor is there any suggestion of the 
obvious antithesis that “the non-adoption of 
‘the plans of Fox by George III. led to the 
loss of immense possessions by that Sover- 
eign;” for Lord John Russell proceeds, with 
much truth and eloquence, to observe that 
“the valor of the Mexicans, the gentleness of 
the Peruvians, were unable to cope with the 
bold genius of Cortes, or to resist even for a 
time the merciless ferocity of Pizarro.” The 
interval between the appearance of the twin 
swan-eggs of Leda and the end of the Trojan 
War was less in duration, and in the remote- 
ness of effects from causes, than the enterprise 


of Columbus from the formation of the Rock- 


ingham party. Quanto rectius hic—how 
much more to the purpose is the information 
at the beginning of the book that Sir Stephen 
Fox, father of the first Lord Holland, held 
several subordinate offices in the reigns of 
Charles II. and William III. 

To do Lord Jolin Russell justice, he seldom 
interrupts his narrative by gratuitous bursts 
of historical eloquence; and his occasional 
desire to introduce a purple patch may be ex- 
cused by the colorless monotony of his prin- 
cipal fabric. He always writes like a gentle- 
man —his judgments are generally well 
founded—he is Jaudably free from the factious 
narrowness of an ordinary partisan—but, with 
the exception of a few sensible reflections, he 
has nothing to say but what has been pub- 
lished twenty times before. Within a twelve- 
month, Mr. Macknight has gone over pre- 
cisely the same ground in his elaborate Life 
of Burke; and every essay which has been 
written on George III., Lord Chatham, Hor- 
ace Walpole, Lord Rockingham, or Lord 
North—all the contemporary memoirs and 

* The Life and Times of Charles James Foz. 


By Lord John Russell. Vol. I. London: Bentley. 
1859. 





correspondence, and their accompanying notes 
and prefaces—repeat the story which, in an- 
other form, occupies the first three or four 
volumes of every indigenous American his- 
tory. In the absence of materials which 
might have illustrated Fox’s life and charae- 
ter, Lord John Russell quotes long passages 
from Lord Chatham’s speeches, and prints at 
full length the official Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, side by side with Jefferson’s original 
draft of that ambitious document. It may be 
hoped that his own biographer will not disap- 
point the legitimate curiosity of future gener- 
ations by substituting a copy of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill for a faithful portrait of 
the last hereditary leader of the Whigs. 

A real Life of Fox would be a valuable ad. 
dition to biographical literature, for, in default 
of such a record, his traditional reputation 
becomes every day more difficult to under- 
stand. Lord Erskine, who says that the 
fragments of his speeches are the visible 
bones of a giant, was himself familiar with 
the living organization which he figuratively 
supposed himself to rediscover. To more 
recent and impartial observers, the récords of 
Fox’s eloquence appear at best not wholly in- 
compatible with the fame and reported influ- 
ence of the orator. The letters which were 
published some time since by Lord John Rus 
sell can scarcely be thought to indicate any 
moral or intellectual greatness in the writer, 
It is evident that he loved his nephew, and 
that he liked his friends, and they probably 
liked him the better because he so thoroughly 
hated his and their enemies. His literary 
criticisms are genial, though never profound; 
his political judgments are incredibly shallow, 
violent, and one-sided. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the perversity of a practical states- 
man who could approve of the deposition of 
Louis XVI. on the 10th of August, because, 
forsooth, the conduct of the King towards 
the Legislative Assembly had not been strictly 
consistent with Whig principles. In the whole 
collection of letters there is not a sentence 
which indicates an occasional feeling of gen- 
erosity towards Pitt, or George III., or any 
other political enemy. When the possibility 
of a French invasion is discussed, Fox doubts 
whether the usurpation of Bonaparte would 
be a greater evil than the existing despotism; 
and he rejoices in a fall of the funds, because, 
although he professes not to understand the 
subject, he has observed that such occurrences 
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always give annoyance to Pitt. If there were 
no other materials for estimating the charac- 
ter of the great Whig leader, the obscurity 
which is closing round the history of his per- 
sonal career would seem at once natural and 
satisfactory ; but if the bones which have been 
preserved appear at first sight to belong toa 
being of ordinary stature, it is not the less 
necessary to account for the footsteps, which 
assuredly belong to a giant. All contempo- 
rary records by Fox’s friends dwell on a pecu- 
liar sweetness of nature which was never 
erroneously attributed to any man; and it is 
certain that he had the genius, the boldness, 
and the generosity which both attract affection 
and convert it into loyal devotion. The tri- 
_ fling circumstance that all his associates habit- 


ually spoke of him as “Charles,” indicates 


both the kindly familiarity of his disposition and 
the pride with which a share in his intimacy 
was claimed and maintained. The proof of 
his personal superiority is found in the rapid- 
ity with which he assumed the lead of his 
party, and in his undisputed primacy to the 
day of his death. At twenty-five he was an 
audacious Tory subordinate, at twenty-eight 
he had become Parliamentary chief of the 
Whigs. The great aristocratic houses will- 
ingly followed the cadet of a new and unpop- 
ular family, and Burke himself was content 
to place his knowledge and genius at the dis- 
posal of his younger and more fortunate ally. 
Eighty years ago, the extravagance and im- 
morality of Fox’s private conduct excited 
among his equals a sympathy which was 
strangely compounded of admiring envy and 
compassion. Even the more rigid judgment 
of the present generation may admit that he 
possessed one of those gifted natures from 
which vice runs off without leaving a stain be- 
low the surface. When his early follies had 
lost their zest, there remained a cheerful and 
manly character, occupied with intellectual 
tastes, and open to all simple and natural 
pleasures. The spring of his being was so 
fresh and abundant that the turbid stream of 
his youth had time to run itself clear. The 
penalty of his errors consisted in a deficiency 
of practical wisdom, and consequently in a 
lifelong failure of success ; but neither pecuni- 
ary embarrassment nor political disappoint- 
ment was able to sour his genial and happy 
disposition. In his later life his principal 
grievance consisted in the occasional necessity 
of exchanging the flowers and nightingales of 
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St. Anne’s Hill for the smoke and tumult of 
London. 

The moral advantage of great intellectual 
power was admirably illustrated by the con- 
version of the unprincipled adventurer who 
sat at Lord North’s Board of Admiralty, into 
the steady enthusiast of the American strug- 
gle and the efficient Foreign Secretary of 
Lord Rockingham’s Administration. Lord 
John Ruseell notices the insane laxity of Fox’s 
education, but he says nothing of the society 
in which he first learned to disbelieve in pa- 
triotism, in conscience, and in public duty. 
Some account of his early associates, and of 
the fashionable opinions of the time, might 
have been advantageously substituted for long 
speeches and documents extracted from the 
Annual Register. From the lowest school 
of morality which could have been found in 
England, Fox passed at nineteen into the 
House of Commons with all the readiness of 
an active mind and a vivacious temperament 
to better the instruction which he had re- 
ceived: In two or three sessions he had 
satiated his vanity by the establishment of a 
great oratorical reputation, and by an ostenta- 
tious display of indifference to political princi- 
ple, to public opinions, and to self-respect. 
Fools of ail descriptions, intrinsic and acci- 
dental, come into the world as well as into 
church to scoff, but unless they are fools by 
nature they remain to work. Every sound 
intellect, once brought into contact with 
reality, discovers the necessity of conforming 
to natural laws, and the folly of expending in 
purposeless fireworks the force which may be 
applied to effective projectiles. In public, if 
not in private life, stupidity is the only incur- 
able vice, and Fox, with all his innate and’ ac- 
quired defects, could certainly not be consid- 
ered stupid. It was probably from Burke 
that he first learned the meaning of conscience, 
and in his alliance with Lord Rockingham he 
acquired an indistinct impression of the ad- 
vantages of respectability. The defence of 
the American claims supplied a cause which 
might be advocated with sincerity and fervor, 
especially when the contest involved continual 
opportunities of thwarting’ and insulting the 
King. 

Few readers will be disposed to question 
Lord John Russell’s opinion that George III. 
and Lord North were,.on the whole, in the 
wrong; yet the obstinate determination to tax 
the colonists was rather an error in judgment 
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than an outrage on the Constitution. Lord 
Chatham’s eloquent protests against taxation 
without representation are so obsolete as to 
be only intelligible to historical students, and 
the incredible feebleness with which the war 
was prosecuted furnishes the best commentary 
on the patriotic commonplace that the success 
of the Ministry would have prepared the way 
for an attempt on the liberties of England. 
Lord John Russell judiciously remarks that 
the elaborate Declaration of Independence 
scarcely refers to the original pretext of the 
war. Wise statesmen would have given way, 
not to the legal logic of the colonists, but to 
the considerations of expediency which have 
since induced England to relax its hold on 
Canada, on the Cape, and on Australia. To 
Fox, who had recently emerged from a chaos 
of selfish indifference, the broad arguments 
against the war probably presented themselves 
with unexpected freshness as pure revelations 
of reason and of right. Whatever constitu- 
tional doctrines and Whig prejudices were op- 
posed to the active influence of the Crown 
conveniently combined themselves with the 
championship of a cause which was every 
day becoming less unpojular and tending 
visibly to a final triumph. In the full vigor 
of brilliant youth, with unhesitating confidence 
in his party and his principles, Fox found, by 
happy experience, that the devotion of his 
energies to the service of mankind was pleas- 
anter as well as nobler than a career of selfish 
frivolity. The Parliamentary struggle of the 
American war permanently elevated his char- 
acter, but the accidental and impulsive mode 
of his first introduction into serious business 
betrayed itself through life in the narrowness 
and mannerism of his politicaljudgment. He 
never understood that the cause of freedom 
and humanity could be separated from the 
degradation of the Royal authority and the 
supremacy of an aristocratic faction. Twenty 
years after the overthrow of Lord North, he 
obstinately applied to George III. the well- 
known formula by which Dante designates 
Omnipotence, nor could he discover that by a 
reasonable conformity to the conventional pre- 
tensions of the Crown his great rival lad con- 
trived to be at the same time the representa- 
tive of Parliamentary power and the real 
governor of the kingdom. Pledged to take 
one side even before a practical question arose, 
in all his judgments of foreign and domestic 
politics Fox was right or wrong by accident. 
The fairest chance of enlarging his sphere 
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trance into Lord Rockingham’s Cabinet, 
Many competent witnesses have borne testi- 
mony to the extraordinary capacity for busi- 
ness which he displayed during his brief ten- 
ure of office. A few years of participation in 
the duties of Government would have taughi 
him that a jealous King might be more effect. 
ually controlled by an able Ministry than by 
an angry Opposition. His hasty resignation 
when a majority of Lord Rockingham’s Cabi- 
net accepted the nomination of Lord Shel- 
burne as Prime Minister, was consistent nei- 
ther with duty nor with dignity, while as a 
party move it was an evident blunder. The 
coalition with Lord North was rather an im- 
prudent application of his political theory than 
an act of inconsistency. ‘The constraint which 
he hoped to impose on the inclinations of the 
King represented itself to his fancy, not as 
the unavoidable condition of success, but as 
an object which would of itself reward an un- 
usual and invidious combination, 

An analysis of Fox’s character and personal 
history, as they were modified by his public 
career, would have been highly valuable in 
connection with the anecdotes and details 
which a biographer might have been expected 
to supply, but the successive attempts of his 
admirers have been marked by a curious in- 
felicity, which has reached its climax in the 
present publication. Lord Holland, with 
abundant leisure, with a certain literary repu- 
tation, and with a devotion to his uncle’s fame 
which seems to have excluded all capacity of 
appreciating greatness in others, employed a 
long life in drawing up a meagre summary of 
the more notorious events of Fox’s early 
career. Mr. Allen, who possessed almost 
equal opportunities, and far greater ability, 
broke down, like his patron, before the des- 
tined monument had risen far above the 
pedestal. Lord John Russell, although he 
has lived in the centre of Whig traditions, 
and enjoyed the intimacy of Fox’s surviving 
friends, has nothing to say of his great pre- 
decessor which might not Lave been compiled 
from books which are to be found in every 
library. A careful collection of all the pas- 
sages in which the name of Fox is mentioned 
by Horace Walpole, by Selwyn’s correspond- 
ents, by Gibbon, Burke, Boswell, and generally 
by contemporary writers, would throw more 
light on his character than a series of extracts 
from the political annals of his time.. One of 
his colleagues, who still lives in the full pos- 
session of his faculties, might perhaps even 
now be able to reproduce the fading likeness 
of his early political leader. If leisure and 
circumstances should be propitious, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne could scarcely make a 
more fitting return for the affectionate cor- 


‘diality with which Fox encouraged the early 
of political vision was presented by his en-| 


promise of Lord Henry Petty. 
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